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What the Symbols Have to Say 
About the Church 


By ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 





T is not difficult to turn to the index of a modern edition of the 
Book of Concord and to discover therein the passages in the 
Lutheran Symbols which talk more or less explicitly about 

the church. That it is quite possible to read into these passages 
a very wide range of presuppositions is clear from the way in which 
different theologians have been claiming our church’s Symbols in 
support of quite divergent, if not actually contradictory, opinions. 
But the articles of our creedal statements that the editors have 
headed, “Of the Church,” or that bear similar titles are not all that 
the Book of Concord has to say about the church. In the roughly 
250,000 words in the Lutheran Symbols there are about 800 refer- 
ences to “church” or a related term. Many of these are significant, 
if not decisive, for the construction of an ecclesiology of the 
Symbols. 

It is a sound principle of interpretation that a document should 
be understood in the sense that the words conveyed to the people 
by and for whom it was originally written. To this principle the 
Formula of Concord (Ep Summary Concept 8) clearly commits us 
when it declares that the Creeds and the Fathers are witnesses of 
the manner in which those who were living at the time understood 
the Sacred Scriptures concerning the controverted issues. We are 
to understand and confess the Symbols in their original historic 
sense — that is, in the sense which the words and terms had when 
the documents in question were formulated, and not in the sense 
which some of the words and terms may subsequently have acquired 
through the dialectic of controversy. Thus we must not read into 
the Catholic Creeds as pre-Reformation documents the sense with 
which the Reformers may have invested certain of their terms; 
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similarly we must not read into the particular creeds of the sixteenth 
century the sense with which subsequent systematizers of Lutheran 
doctrinal insights invested certain terms. It is worth keeping in 
mind that the Symbols were all written before 1580 and that the 
categories of the authors are not necessarily those of the evangelical 
Scholastics of the next century. 

The reader who embarks with us on our quest will search in vain 
for certain familiar terms and categories in which we have learned 
to think and to talk systematically about the church. Nowhere do 
the Symbols describe the church either as visibilis, sichtlich, sichtbar, 
or as invisibilis, unsichtlich, unsichtbar. Far less is there an antithesis 
between a “visible church” and an “invisible church.” Again, the 
reader will not find the Kirche-Ortsgemeinde antithesis, nor will 
he find a church improprie dicta opposed to the church proprie 
dicta, for while proprie dicta occurs several times, the closest 
that the Symbols come to the improprie dicta of the later dog- 
maticians is the term Jarge dicta which AP X 10 derives from 
canon law. Furthermore, he will not find the familiar division 
into the “Church Militant” and the “Church Triumphant”; there is 
one casual passing reference to an “eternal church (ewige Kirche)” 
in the Formula of Concord (SD II 50), but otherwise the only 
church that the Symbols concern themselves with is the church 
that exists on earth in time. Again, we do not find “church” used 
as a synonym of what we mean by “denomination.” The Smal- 
cald Articles (Part Three VIII 4) speak of “the Pope’s Church,” 
but that is an ironical reference; and there is one reference to “our 
church (unsere Kirche)” in the Formula of Concord (SD X 3), 
but this may be an editorial oversight, inasmuch as the official 
Latin translation tacitly corrects it to “our churches.” Another 
aspect that receives no stress is the description of the church as the 
bride of Christ —the sole explicit reference, a quite peripheral 
and unoriginal one, turns up in a collect of the Traubiichlein (16), 
which complete editions of the Book of Concord include as an 
appendix to the Small Catechism. 


The Symbols come to us out of three clearly defined periods. 
For our purpose the first period begins in the second century and 
ends in the eighth. The terminus a quo is the remote ancestor of 
our Baptismal (“Apostles’”) and Eucharistic (“Nicene”) Creeds 
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which we find in the Ethiopic version of the Epistula apostolorum; 
the terminus ad quem is the Bobbio Missal (Saec. VII/VIII) and 
a manuscript, De singulis libris canonicis scarapsus (710—724), 
of St. Priminius of Reichenau, which are the earliest witnesses to 
the present — that is to say, the medieval — developed form of the 
Baptismal Creed. The second era falls into the second quarter of 
the sixteenth century, from 1528 to 1537; here we shall find it 
convenient to take up separately the documents that come from 
the pen of Martin Luther of holy memory —the Large and the 
Small Catechism and the Smalcald Articles — and those which 
come predominantly from the pen of Philip Melanchthon — the 
Augsburg Confession, the Apology, and the Tractate on the 
Authority and Primacy of the Pope. The third era comes during 
the seventies of the sixteenth century, 1573 to 1579, and includes 
the Epitome and the Solid Declaration of the Formula of Concord 
and the Preface to the Christian Book of Concord. 


I 
A reference to “the holy church” enters the creeds at a very early 


date. The five-article creed in the Ethiopic version of the Epistula 
apostolorum (dated by scholars between 130 and 170)? confesses 
the Father, the Lord of the whole world, and Jesus Christ, our 
Savior, and the Holy Ghost the Counselor, and the holy church, 
and the forgiveness of sins (5). In the early North African bap- 
tismal rite between 198 and 200 Tertullian knows a necessary 
“mention of the church.” The Church Order (around 215) of 
the Roman anti-Pope St. Hippolytus, as reconstructed from the 
Coptic, Arabic, Ethiopic, and Latin translations of the Greek 
original, included the question to the candidates for Holy Baptism: 
“Do you believe in the Holy Ghost in the holy church?”* Back 
in Africa, St. Cyprian of Carthage (died 258) in an undated letter 
to Januarius interprets the baptismal question thus: “When we say, 
‘Do you believe in eternal life and remission of sins through the 
holy church?’ we mean that forgiveness of sins is not granted 
except in the church.”* The creed of Marcellus of Ancyra 
(Ankara), set forth in the letter that he wrote to Julius of Rome 
in 341, reads at this point: “And in the Holy Ghost, holy church, 
forgiveness of sins, resurrection of flesh, life eternal.” ® 
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The present Baptismal Creed of the Western Church is imme- 
diately of Old Gallican origin, but it draws — so it would seem — 
rather heavily on Eastern sources. Thus the earliest form of the 
“Apostles’ Creed” which contains the words sanctam ecclesiam 
catholicam is that which we can reconstruct from the Competentibus 
ad baptismum instructionis libellus quintus de symbolo (about 400) 
of Bishop Niceta(s) of Remesiana (Bela Palanka).® 


In the Creeds éxxAyoia designates the church that adhered to the 
Apostolic tradition and traced its history genetically back to the 
holy Apostles, in contrast to the upstart heretical sects that claimed 
to possess the “correct” (that is, untraditional) interpretation of 
the written Scriptures. In the Creeds the term likewise designated 
the church in contrast to the sects that under Pneumatic and 
Enthusiastic leadership schismatically separated themselves from 
the church in their revolt against the sometimes less than morally 
perfect organizational administration. 

The éxxAnoia is the New Testament counterpart, the heir, and 
the fulfillment of the Old Testament °7?, which the Septuagint 
version renders éxxAyoia. It is the church being realized in actu, 
in worship, especially in Eucharistic worship. Since éxxAnoia is 
a ready-made designation in Koine Greek (where it designates any 
kind of assembly) and in the LXX (where it designates both an as- 
sembly and the Kultgemeinde), catechists and preachers ought 
not to stress the etymology from & and xakéw, making éxxAnota 
identify a company of people called out from the massa perdita 
of the sinful world. 

One of the prophetic Old Testament predicates of the New 
Testament church is holiness. St. Paul — following Old Testament 
precedent — calls the Christians Gytot, often in a technical sense 
where the term is about the equivalent of “church members.” 
The term survived in this sense for about a century, when it 
became ossified in a few formulas, like 14 &yta tots dyious in the 
Eastern Orthodox liturgy, until the Reformation, “saint” being 
reserved as a title for individuals of heroic virtue. The term «yia 
éxxAnoia turns up for the first time in the title of the Letter of 
St. Ignatius of Antioch (died 117) to the Trallians, in the Shepherd 
of Hermas (Vision I, i, 6; I, iii, 4), which was written between 96 
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and 150, and in the title of the Martyrdom of St.Polycarp of 
Smyrna (156). In the creed the term is linked in the commentaries 
with the remission of sins on the one hand, while on the other it 
almost becomes a synonym for “Catholic.” Thus the Explanatio 
symboli ad initiandos, a set of notes based on an extemporaneous 
instruction which St.Ambrose of Milan (333?—397) gave to 
candidates for Holy Baptism when they were having the actual 
text of the Baptismal Creed imparted to them, has this: “In holy 
Church and in forgiveness of sins: Believe therefore with faith that 
all your sins are forgiven. Why? You have read in the Gospel that 
the Lord says: “Thy faith hath made thee whole’” (9).’ On the 
other hand, St. Cyril had pointed out in his Catechetical Lectures 
(347/348) that the word éxxAnoia can mean any kind of assembly 
and that therefore the term “holy” has been prefixed to differentiate 
the Catholic Church from “the meetings of the heretics, the 
Marcionites, and the Manichaeans.” ® In the same vein, St. Augustine 
has this comment on the words “holy Church” in De fide et symbolo 
(393): “Unless the Christian Faith gather men together into 
a society in which brotherly love can operate, it remains less 
fruitful. Hence we believe the holy church, that is to say, the 
Catholic Church. Heretics and schismatics also call their congre- 
gations churches. But heretics do violence to the Faith by holding 
false opinions about God; and schismatics, although they believe 
as we believe, have broken away from brotherly love by wicked 
separations. Wherefore heretics do not belong to the Catholic 
Church which loves God; nor do schismatics, for the church loves 
its neighbor, and easily forgives his sins because it prays to be 
forgiven by Him who has reconciled us to Himself, blotting out 
all past transgressions and recalling us to new life.”® A decade 
later Rufinus of Aquileia in his Commentarius in symbolum 
apostolorum (about 404) expands St. Cyril’s references with addi- 
tional specifications, interpreting the words “holy church” to require 
belief “in the existence of one holy church, that is, a church in 
which there is one Faith and one Baptism, and in which we believe 
in one God the Father, one Lord Jesus Christ, His Son, and one 
Holy Ghost,” a church which is “without spot or wrinkle of 
treachery,” and therefore different from the “churches” — actually 
“congregations of the malignant” — formed by Marcion, Valentinus, 
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“Ebion,” Mani, Arius, Paul of Samosata, Photinus, Eunomius, Do- 
natus, Novatus, “and the rest of the heretics.” 7° 

The church is first called “Catholic” in St. Ignatius’ Letter to the 
Smyrnaeans (8, 2) —“wherever Jesus Christ is, there is the Catholic 
Church” —and in the Martyrdom of St. Polycarp, which is ad- 
dressed to “the parishes of the Holy and Catholic Church every- 
where” and which refers to the “Catholic Church throughout the 
inhabited (world)” (8,1; 19,2). In Latin we find the term in 
the Muratorian Fragment (3) from the second or third century and 
in Tertullian (155?—222?). The term begins its development 
by being purely descriptive. Te church exists wherever @ church 
exists; the Catholic Church is the sum total of all the Christian 
communities and nothing more. By the end of the second century, 
however, the emphasis has begun to shift, and the additional con- 
notation of “orthodox” has come to associate itself with the term 
“Catholic” over against the localized heretical aberrations. “Cath- 
olicity” next comes to be regarded as a necessary attribute of the 
church; as the church spreads out over the Mediterranean world 
and past its borders, this is looked upon as the expression of an 
inevitable destiny, and the universality of the church in subsequent 
decades is elaborated to cover not only geographical, political, and 
ethnic extension but also social comprehensiveness and the scope 
of the sins which the church condemns, remedies, and forgives. 

From pre-Reformation times until the end of the nineteenth 
century, Western Christendom — including the authors of the Lu- 
theran particular symbols—held that the Baptismal Creed de- 
scribed the church as a sanctorum communio. While interpretations 
differed in detail, sanctorum was consistently taken as a masculine 
and communio received a predominantly corporative interpreta- 
tion. The evidence that has accumulated during the last two 
generations seems, however, to indicate the possibility that: 
(1) sanctorum communio was not originally an apposition to 
sancta ecclesia catholica, but a separate article of the creed; 
(2) sanctorum is not masculine, but neuter, and hence to be trans- 
lated not “saints,” but “holy things,” that is, either the Holy 
Eucharist or the sacraments in general; (3) communio does not 
mean “communion with the saints” nor does it designate a society 
or community, but it refers (like “one baptism for the remission 
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of sins” in the Eucharistic Creed) to the benefits that God con- 
fers upon those who participate in the Holy Eucharist (or the 
Sacraments generally )."? 


Ultimately, while to this writer the evidence for “communion of 
holy things” seems to be much stronger than the evidence for 
“communion of saints,” both interpretations come out not too far 
apart. Even those who defend the latter interpretation must concede 
that “it can scarcely be doubted that Communion of Saints means 
much more than ‘Church’ in the creeds.” ** However the term is 
explained, communio must be taken in a dynamic rather than 
a static sense. It is a sharing, a taking part with other Christians, 
in the holy things that make them one, rather than a mere abstract 
being in association with other individuals. It is logically possible 
to think of the church as it is in an infinitesimally small moment 
of time. Theologically and actually it is not possible to do so. 
For in the church we live, we are part of a process, we are being 
justified before God by God; there is a constant forgiveness of the 
sins that we — who are simultaneously sinners and holy people — 
are constantly committing, and we who are being constantly 
declared holy by God’s grace for Christ’s sake through faith are 
constantly becoming holier by God’s grace for Christ’s sake 
through faith. 

The “Nicene” Creed in the form in which we use it before the 
altar adds two other predicates of the church, “unity” and “aposto- 
licity.”” The original Nicene Creed of 325 —based in turn upon 
an earlier baptismal confession — ended: “And in the Holy Ghost.” 
This implied no lack of awareness of the church, for to the Creed 
as received the Council of Nicaea added this damnatory clause: 
“The Catholic Church anathematizes those who say that there 
was a time when the Son of God was not, and that before He was 
begotten He was not, and that He came into being out of the 
things that are not, or who affirm that He is of a different 
indotactg or ovoia or is created or changeable or alterable.” 


Whether the “Nicaenoconstantinopolitanum” stems from the 
Council of Constantinople of 381 or not is immaterial for our 
purpose. It was officially adopted by the Council of Chalcedon 
in 451 in substantially its present form, including the affirmation 
of faith in “one, holy, Catholic, Apostolic Church.” 
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The “Nicene” Creed thus affirms the substantial unity of Chris- 
tendom. This, it should be noted, is not an administrative or 
organizational unity, which the church of that time did not know 
except on a regional basis, but a unity of Sacraments, of worship, 
and of confession. All Christian churches had the same Eucharist, 
the same Baptism, the same system of discipline, the same ministry, 
the same Scriptures, the same Canon of Truth, the same tradition, 
and in these they had access to the same Christ, the same Holy 
Ghost, the same Father. The unity was not created by men— 
although churches and individuals could recede from it by schism, 
heresy, infidelity, and apostasy. The unity of the church was 
a datum, something given by God. 


The apostolicity of the church was likewise an affirmation of the 
church’s historic character. Actually it was a commitment to the 
Apostolic ministry, not in the sense of a theory of Apostolic suc- 
cession through an unbroken chain of episcopal consecrations, but 
in the sense of a traceable linkage of ministerial tradition to a church 
founded by one of the Apostles. This served as at least a partial 
guarantee of the authenticity of the message proclaimed in the 


church, in contradistinction to the upstart schisms and heresies that 
adulterated the Christian message with human additions sanctified 
by the judicious citation of Scripture texts. The purpose of this 
commitment was the conservation of the Apostolic message and 
the Apostolic Sacraments, although the accent was upon the sacred 
ministry as a means to this purpose, an accent that we find recurring 
in Article V of the Augsburg Confession. It remained for a later 
generation to transform the sacred ministry from a means into 
an end and to cite the Fathers of this period in a sense which they 
did not intend. At the same time, “apostolicity” is an empirical 
characteristic of the church. 

Thus the Baptismal and the Eucharistic Creeds agree in their 
conception of a dynamic church which is simultaneously on the 
one hand empirical and phenomenal, perceptible with the bodily 
senses, and on the other hand spiritual, perceptible only in its effects. 

This is likewise the conception of the Church Fathers of this 
period — including such significant contributors to developing eccle- 
siology as St.Cyprian of Carthage and St. Augustine of Hippo. 
The church which they envision falls into none of the neat cat- 
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egories that modern denominational ecclesiologists have con- 
structed. It is a church that meets for instruction, for worship, 
for witness, for the administration of Holy Baptism, for the 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist, and for the exercise of church 
discipline. It is an organized church, with metropolitans and bishops 
and synods and priests and deacons and lesser orders of clergy 
from subdeacons to porters, and a laity. It is a historical church, 
with both an oral and a written doctrinal tradition going back to 
the holy Apostles, a rule of faith, a pattern of worship, a history of 
martyrs and confessors, and a growing body of theological literature. 
At the same time it is a supernatural, spiritual phenomenon, 
a breaching of the prison of time by the eternal Spirit of God, 
a living body of true believers, the mother of all the faithful. 
Its priests and bishops can justify their official status only by the 
faith of their hearts, the holiness of their lives, and the wisdom 
of their words; and the truth of their teaching can be tested by 
its congruence with the prophetic and apostolic Scriptures, under- 
stood as the church has always understood them. 

The significant thing for us is that at this period the church 
senses no contradiction in the assertion of these at least paradoxical 
descriptions of herself, and almost any Church Father who discusses 
the topic at all can be quoted with apparent conclusiveness on 
behalf of either point of view by anyone who selects his evidence 
carefully enough. 0 


The documents from the second period, from 1528 to 1536—37, 
which come from the pen of blessed Martin Luther, are all in 
German. 

The plural Kirchen, where it stands by itself, usually means 
church buildings. Unsere Kirchen in the Introduction to the 
Smalcald Articles means ecclesiastical administrative units, which 
may range in size from a parish to a provincial or territorial church. 
In the Smalcald Articles (Part Two IV 4) Kirchen refers to other 
national churches: “The churches of the Greek and many other 
languages . . . to this day have never been under the Pope.” 

The church is never described as katholisch in these documents, 
although in authorizing Bugenhagen to sign for him Brenz states 
that in his opinion the Smalcald Articles agree “with the conviction 
of the true and genuine Catholic Church.” Here “Catholic Church” 
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is the empirical, confessing church. In lieu of katholische Kirche 
we once find ganze, heilige, christliche Kirche (SA-II IV 3), when 
the Pope is accused of endeavoring to corrupt by every means at 
his disposal the whole, holy, Christian Church. Heilige, christliche 
Kirche occurs more frequently. The Small Catechism simply trans- 
lates the Latin of the Apostles’ Creed: Ein heilige christliche Kirche, 
die Gemeine der Heiligen. No deliberate alteration of meaning 
underlies the rendering of catholicam with christliche, and Luther, 
who is trying to avoid the use of foreign loan words as much as 
possible, had good fifteenth-century vernacular precedent. The 
official Latin version of the Creeds and the catechisms retained 
catholicam, and so have a number of vernacular versions, including 
the Swedish (allmannelig). In teaching the Catechism we should 
therefore be careful not to suggest that the “holy Christian Church” 
is in any sense less empirical than the sancta ecclesia catholica, 
or that Lutherans regard the holy Christian Church as being less 
“Catholic” than other Christians do, or that the rest of Christendom 
regards the “Catholic Church” as less Christian than we do. If we 
use the concept wna sancta as the designation for some kind of 
nonempirical church that can only be believed in and that has no 
tangible reality, we should realize that this is a systematic con- 
struct and that the church which the framers of both the Bap- 
tismal and the Eucharistic Creeds confessed is a church that is not 
only one and holy but also Catholic, and therefore empirical. The 
translation Gemeine der Heiligen goes back in the vernacular 
to Carolingian times. 

The Large Catechism also refers in the Creed to eine heilige 
christliche Kirche, but uses another word in the apposition, Gemein- 
schaft der Heiligen. “A holy Christian Church” in three cases is 
a quotation of the Creed; one case is of particular interest because 
it affirms a relationship between the church and the Sacrament of 
the Altar: “Now the whole Gospel and the Article of the Creed, 
‘I believe a holy Christian Church, forgiveness of sins, etc.,’ is put 
by the Word into this Sacrament and placed before us” (LC V 32). 
“The holy Christian Church” will not be destroyed as long as the 
world lasts (LC IV 50). It can well remain without a visible head 
and would probably have been better off so, had not such a head 
been created by the devil (SA-II IV 5). 
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Christliche Kirche alone occurs some eight times. Individual 
absolution is an office of the Christian Church (SA-III VIII 2). 
According to the Taufbiichlein, the Christian Church carries the 
little child to Holy Baptism, confesses before God that the child 
is possessed by the devil and is a child of sin and disgrace, and prays 
diligently for help and grace that through Baptism it may become 
a child of God (2). The Holy Ghost makes us holy through the 
Christian Church, the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the 
flesh, and everlasting life (LC II 40, 41). The Papacy — not to 
be equated with the church which acknowledged the primacy of the 
Pope—is not a Christian Church; where Christ is proclaimed, there 
the Spirit makes, calls, and brings together the Christian Church, 
outside which no one can come to the Lord Jesus (LC II 44, 45). 
The apposition, sanctorum communionem, was added, in Luther’s 
opinion, to indicate what “the Christian Church” is (LC II 49, 
cf. 37); he thus thinks of it as a post-Apostolic intercalation, 
a conviction in which the omission of the phrase in the Commen- 
tarius of Rufinus confirmed him.’* It may be noted here that in 
the thinking of the Middle Ages sanctorum communio meant 
variously the communion of the Holy Sacraments of the church 
which the saints enjoyed (St. Ivo of Chartres **; Peter Abelard**), 
a sharing of the benefits of the departed saints with the others of the 
faithful who with the saints form one body (St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Expositio super symbolum apostolorum*®), or the church as a cor- 
porate society (Amalarius of Tréves**; Magnus of Sens*®). For 
Luther it is the community of holy ones in Christ characterized by, 
and realized in, mutual participation and self-giving. The element 
of faith is involved in as far as we must believe, sometimes in the 
face of apparently contradictory evidence, that the church with 
which we come into contact is one and holy and Catholic and 
Apostolic. The Holy Ghost creates holiness in us through the 
Word of God in the Vereimigung of the Christian Church (LC 
1154). He initiates holiness on earth and increases it daily through 
these two things, the Christian Church and the forgiveness of sins; 
after we are dead, He will complete it in the twinkling of an eye 
and evermore preserve us through the two last things, the resur- 
rection of the body and the life everlasting (LC II 59). 
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“Holy Church” occurs once: The holy church has obviously 
existed without a Pope for over 500 years at least. This reflects 
Luther’s conviction that St.Gregory the Great was the last Bishop 
of Rome and Sabinian and Boniface III, St.Gregory’s immediate 
successors, the first Popes.’® 

A synonym for “church” is Christenheit, which Luther in Von 
den Konziliis und Kirchen (1539) proposed as a substitute trans- 
lation — along with christlich Volk—for the “un-German” and 
“blind” word Kirche.?° In the Large Catechism he suggests that 
Kirche could best be rendered by eine heilige Christenheit (II 48). 
He also uses Christenheit as a synonym for Gemeine (with which 
he regularly reproduces the Greek éxxAyoia in his German Bible), 
the holy community by which the Holy Ghost until the Last Day 
brings us to Himself and which He uses to exercise the Word, 
by which He creates and increases holiness (II 53). In Christendom 
everything is so ordered that we may there daily receive sheer 
forgiveness of sins through the Word and the signs, to comfort 
our conscience and to hold it upright as long as we live here. 
Our sins cannot harm us in Christendom, where there is sheer 
forgiveness of sins, both in the sense that God forgives us and in 
the sense that we mutually forgive, bear with, and raise up one 
another. But outside Christendom, where the Gospel! is not, there 
is no forgiveness, just as there can be no holiness there (II 55,56). 
God has not yet brought His whole Christendom together nor has 
He fully distributed His forgiveness (II 61,62). Those who are 
outside Christendom, whether they be pagans, Turks, Jews, or 
false Christians and hypocrites, even though they believed in and 
adored but one true God, nevertheless do not know how God is 
minded toward them, cannot promise themselves either love or 
anything good from Him, and hence remain under eternal wrath 
and condemnation, for they have not the Lord Christ (II 66). 

Since we do not know which of our fellow Christians are false 
Christians or hypocrites and which are true believers, the Christian 
must necessarily seek Christendom in the empirical church. This 
is borne out by the fact that we enter Christendom through Baptism 
(LC IV 81, 87). Christian education of the young preserves God’s 
Word and Christendom (V 86). Intolerable burdens and loads 
have been laid on Christendom (Kurze Vermahnung zu der 
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Beicht 1).** Christ has put holy absolution into the mouth of His 
Christendom (14). Where we have “Christian Church” in the 
explanation of the Third Article in the Small Catechism, the 
original has Christenheit: “Just as He calls, gathers, enlightens, 
and hallows the whole of Christendom on earth and keeps it with 
Jesus Christ in the right and only faith, in which Christendom 
He daily forgives all sins liberally to me and all the faithful” 
(SCIL5). The Taufbichlein prays that the candidate, having been 
separated from the number of the unbelieving, may be preserved 
dry and safe in the holy ark of Christendom (14). The Pope is 
not by divine right the head of all Christendom (SA-II IV 1); 
before the rise of the Papacy the bishops of all Christendom, like 
the Apostles before them, ruled the church jointly (SA-II IV 9). 

Kirche by itself occurs rarely in the Catechisms, more frequently 
in the Smalcald Articles. In the former it often refers to the 
church building (LC I 90; II 48; III 7; Traubichlein 1, 2, 6). 
Luther wants to derive Kirche from the Greek xvoia, a false 
etymology (LCI 48). Kirche — that is, the Biblical éxxAnoia — 
means an ordinary assembly and ought to be specified as a Christian 


community or a holy Christendom (ibid.). The Holy Ghost 
accomplishes our sanctification through the community of saints or 
Christian Church, the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the 
flesh, and eternal life, by first of all leading us into His holy 
community and depositing us in the womb (Schoss) of the church, 
through which He preaches to us and brings us to Christ 
(LC II 37). 


In the introduction to the Smalcald Articles a French visitor is 
described as having expected to find among the Lutherans of 
Wittenberg no church, no government, no marriage (Bekenntnis- 
schriften, p.411, line4). We cannot carry out all the injunctions 
God has given us in the church, in government, and in the home 
(p.413, line 15). Holy Communion is the common Sacrament 
of the church, which no individual ought to use for his private 
devotion and play with at his own pleasure outside the fellowship 
of the church (SA-II II 9). (This is the famous passage which 
rejects the pretense that private Masses are justified because they 
give the celebrant an opportunity to receive the blessed Sacrament; 
it would thus seem that in Luther’s mind the fellowship of the 
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church is most fully realized when the Christian community cele- 
brates the Holy Eucharist.) The Pope is the bishop or rector only 
of the church at Rome (SA-II IV 1). The Papacy exercises no 
useful function in the church, and the church must remain and 
exist even without the Pope (SA-II IV 6). Kirche is sometimes 
an administrative subdivision of the Catholic Church (SA-II IV 
8, 9; X 3). Yet it also designates the Catholic Church as such. 
Thus the church is best governed when we all live under Christ 
and the bishops keep diligently together in harmonious teaching, 
faith, Sacraments, prayer, works of charity, and so forth (SA-II 
IV 9). The Pope let himself be hailed as Lord of the Church 
(SA-II IV 13). He came to the aid of the poor church by inventing 
indulgences (SA-II IV 24); the irony is even heavier when Luther 
declares that what the Pope and his church decided and pronounced 
was to be regarded as Spirit and right (SA-III VIII 4). The 
church baptizes (SA-III V 4) and exercises the Office of the Keys 
(SA-III VII 1). Under no circumstances (beileibe nicht) must 
confession or absolution disappear from her midst (SA-III VIII 1). 
True Christian excommunication involves not admitting manifest 
and obstinate sinners to the Sacrament of the Altar or other com- 
munion with the church (SA-III IX). Even though papal bishops 
will not teach, baptize, administer the Holy Communion, or per- 
form a single work or office of the church, and persecute those 
called to these offices, the church must not remain without clergy 
(SA-III X 2). 

The title of Smalcald Articles, Part Three, Article XII, reads: 
“Of the Church.” In the article occurs the famous manifesto: 
“We do not concede that {the Papalist adversaries} are the church, 
and indeed they are not.” The antithesis must be kept in mind. 
The adversaries profess to be the church and condemn as heretics 
all those not in communion with the Pope. That overweeningly 
proud insistence is here rejected categorically. By the same token, 
“we shall not listen to what they command or prohibit in the 
name of the church.” It is in the context of this antithesis that 
the following statement must be interpreted: “A child of seven 
years” —the canonical minimum age of reason— “knows what 
the church is, namely, the holy believers and the ‘lambs that hear 
the voice of their Shepherd.’” This is clearly not an exhaustive 
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definition of the church; the sense of Luther’s declaration is that 
the church is conditioned by adherence, not to the Roman See 
but to Christ. 

An equivalent of sanctorum communio occurs only in the 
Catechisms, usually as quotations from the Baptismal Creed (SC II; 
Taufbiichlein 25; LC Second Introduction 13; II 47, 49). It is 
once equated with “the Christian Church” (LCII37), once de- 
scribed as a gloss or commentary on “the Christian Church” 
(II 49). 

The documents under consideration do not explicitly relate the 
kingdom of God — about which they have much to say —to the 
church. Taking the statements about the kingdom of God or of 
Christ in these documents together (notably SC Introduction 23; 
II 4; III 7, 11; LC II 24, 30, 31; III 51, 53, 54), we can summarize 
thus: The kingdom of God is more inclusive than the church, 
because while the church exists in time, the kingdom of God is 
eternal. The church is the eschatological kingdom of God in its 
temporal aspect, but the line that divides the kingdom of God 
from the kingdom of Satan cuts across the church and even across 
the individual believer. It is to Christians that Luther says: “Thus 
you are still every day in the midst of the kingdom of the devil 
(unter des Teufels Reich), who does not rest day or night to catch 
you unawares, so that he can kindle unbelief and evil thoughts in 
your heart against . . . all the commandments of God” (LC I 101). 
In its essence our flesh is lazy and inclined to evil, even though 
we have accepted God’s Word and believe (LC III 63). 

For the unity of the church the reference in Smalcald Articles, 
Part One, to the Lutherans and the Romanist party as wir zu 
beiden Teilen may be significant. Of the church’s holiness the 
Smalcald Articles say that it depends not on vestments or humanly 
instituted ceremonies but that it consists “in the Word of God 
and the true faith” (SA-III XIII). 

As we have seen, we initially enter the church, that 1s, Christen- 
dom, by Baptism (LCIV 2,81); without Baptism and the Holy 
Eucharist there can be no Christian (LCIV 1). By the same token, 
we must be baptized, or we cannot be saved (LCIV6). The sur- 
vival of the church through the centuries is evidence that infant 
Baptism is pleasing to God; by way of example Luther cites Saint 
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Bernard of Clairvaux from the eleventh century and Jean Charlier 
de Gerson and St. John Hus from the fourteenth (LCIV 50). De- 
nial of the effectiveness or validity of infant Baptism overthrows 
the article: “I believe a holy Christian Church, the community of 
the saints, and so forth” (LCIV 51). Because children have been 
baptized and received into Christendom, they should also partici- 
pate in the fellowship of the altar (LCV 87). The minimum 
requirement for admission to the blessed Sacrament in the sixteenth 
century was to have achieved the use of reason and to have an 
intelligent mastery of the text of the Decalog, the Creed, the Our 
Father, and the words of institution of Holy Baptism and Holy Com- 
munion, without formal explanations (SC Introduction 7—11). 
In practice, the Lutheran Reformers admitted children to their 
first Holy Communion at between seven and twelve years of age.” 

The church — der gemeine Christenstand (LC1197) — con- 
sists of “preachers and Christians” (LC 1262); rector (Pfarrherr) 
and parishioners (Pfarrkinder) (LC Introduction 3); rector and 
people (SC Introduction 6); bishops, rectors, and preachers on the 
one hand and hearers on the other (SC Table of Duties). “Rector” 
is used even of the Pope as Bishop of Rome (SA-II IV 1). Our 
translation of Pfarrer as “pastor” betrays a subtle shift of emphasis 
away from the concepts of the Book of Concord. “Bishop” and 
pastor are equated (Traubiichlein 5), reflecting Luther's acceptance 
of the patristic doctrine that originally priests and bishops consti- 
tuted a single divine order (SA-III XI 1), which was later differen- 
tiated by human authority, and also reflecting his conviction that 
a parish with a pastor, one or more curates, and one or more 
congregations constituted an ecclesiastical unit. Pfarrkinder has as 
its correlative the spiritual fatherhood of the clergy, and the Large 
Catechism teaches that they who rule and preside over us through 
the Word of God are properly called spiritual fathers (I 158). 
Parochial jurisdiction is necessary and (divinely) commanded 
(SA-II III 18). 

Luther always preferred the concrete to the abstract term. Hence 
he never wholly reconciled himself to Gemeinschaft der Heiligen 
and retained it in the Large Catechism only because people scent 
heresy when a word is changed in a familiar formula; he prefers 
Gemeine der Heiligen, a community in which there are altogether 
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holy people, or, even more clearly, “a holy community” (LC II 
49, 50). Gemeine is often synonymous with church (II 48), 
or Christendom (II 52: Gemeine oder Christenheit). When we 
commit ourselves to the sanctorum communio, we say in effect: 
“I believe that there is a holy little group and community of 
altogether holy people on earth, under one Head, Christ, called 
together by the Holy Ghost in one faith, sense and meaning, with 
manifold gifts, but harmonious in love, without divisions or schisms; 
of that community I am a part and a member, a partaker and 
associate of all the gifts it possesses, brought thither by the Holy 
Ghost and incorporated in it by having heard and by still hearing 
God’s Word” (II 51, 52). The Holy Ghost carries on His work 
unceasingly until the Last Day; for that work He has ordered 
a community on earth through which He says and does everything 
(II 61). 

In words reminiscent of St.Cyprian’s dictum, “No man can 
have God for his Father in heaven who has not the church as his 
mother on earth,” Luther describes the Holy Ghost’s special com- 
munity in the world as the mother who conceives and bears every 
Christian through the Word of God (II 42). 

The imparting of the grace of God is not the responsibility only 
of the sacred ministry; the Gospel gives us counsel and aid against 
sin through the mutual conversation and consolation of brethren, 
as our Lord says in St.Matthew 18, “Where two or three are 
gathered together, and so forth” (SA-III IV). 

In one crucial place the Large Catechism takes éxxAnota in 
a neutral sense. In interpreting the so-called stages of admonition, 
it declares that if the first two steps accomplish nothing, the plaintiff 
should take the case before the community, that is, either a secular 
or spiritual court (LC I 280). This has a significant bearing on 
the relevance of this passage to excommunication. 


Two classes of people have severed themselves from the com- 
munion of the church: Those who have refused to make use of the 


means of grace — the sacred ministry of the Word, the Sacrament 
of Holy Communion, and holy absolution — and those who want 
to look for and obtain holiness not through the Gospel and the 
forgiveness of sins, but through their own works (LC II 56). 
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Summarizing: in the Symbols from Luther’s pen we find ascribed 
to the church such a variety of attributes and activities that we 
cannot define the church either wholly in empirical terms or wholly 
in spiritual terms; both descriptions are correct, but neither must 
be affirmed in such a way that it excludes the other. 


Ill 


When we turn to the Symbols composed by Philip Melanchthon, 
a problem arises in the Augsburg Confession; here both the German 
and the Latin versions are equally authoritative, but frequently the 
plural of the one version corresponds to a singular in the other. 
Thus the marriage of priests would not seem to be disadvantageous 
to the churches (AC XXIII 17 Latin); the German has gemeine 
christliche Kirche. Burdens are laid on the churches (AC XXVIII 
42); the German has die Christenheit. The right kind of ordinances 
are appropriate for churches (AC XXVIII 55); the German has 
die christliche Versamblung. There is to be no disorder in the 
churches (ibid.); the German has Kirche (compare likewise the 
Latin and German in AC XXVIII 28, 42). 

“Churches” and “church” are also interchangeable in the Apol- 
ogy, Article XXIV, 44—51; the adversaries regard decorated altars, 
candles, and statues as ornaments of the churches, but the true 
ornament of the church does not consist of candles, golden vessels, 
and similar ornaments— appropriate as they are—but pious, 
useful, and clear instruction, the devout use of the Sacraments, 
ardent worship and such things. 

“Churches” sometimes means national or provincial churches 
(Tractate 12). Sometimes “churches” means the lay congregations 
as distinguished from the clergy (Ap IV 243). Over against the 
bishops, “churches” means the parishes with their clergy and lay 
congregations (AC XXVIII 22; compare both German and Latin). 
When the canonical bishops are enemies of the Gospel, the churches 
retain the right to call, elect, and ordain (Tractate 66), and they 
are forced with the participation of their own pastors (adhibitis suis 
pastoribus) to ordain pastors and ministers (72). The churches 
in the territories of the Smalcald League have cause enough why 
they will not acknowledge the papal ordinaries as their bishops 
(Tractate 79). The Council of Nicaea decreed that the bishops 
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should be elected by their churches (Tractate 13), in contrast to 
the Pope’s insistence in the sixteenth century that he alone could 
appoint bishops (ibid.). Again, it was anciently decreed that one 
bishop should ordain the ministers in many churches (Tractate 64). 
The impious Romanist bishops misuse the relief funds of the 
churches; thereby they defraud the church (Tractate 83). 

“Our churches” is a common self-designation of the evangelical 
party. Of special interest is the statement: “In our churches there 
are no Anabaptists,” where “churches” is equivalent to “geographical 
parishes” (Ap IX 2). 

We find references to the “Roman Church,” that is, the Western 
Church (AC Epilog to XXI; Ap. X 2), the “Latin” Churches 
(Ap XXII 4; Tractate 14, 15); the “West” (Tractate 14); 
the “East” (Tractate 12, 16); the “Greek,” that is, the Eastern, 
Church (Ap X 2), as well as to its national churches (Ap XXII 4; 
Tractate 15) and parishes (Ap XXIV 6). There is also a reference 
to the “Roman establishment” (status Romanus) (Ap XII 126). 

The logical opposite of the territorial church is the Catholic 
Church. The Lutherans depart in their teaching in no way from 
the Catholic Church or even from the Roman Church (AC Epilog 
to XXI) —the conjunction of Catholic and Roman in contrast 
significantly identifies the Catholic Church as the totality of organ- 
ized Christendom, with the Roman-Western Church a part thereof. 
The Lutherans dissent in no article of faith from the Catholic 
Church (AC Preface to XXII); in teaching, in dogmas, and even 
in ceremonies they receive nothing contrary to the Catholic Church 
(AC Epilog to XXVIII 5). The papalist bishops ought to rescind 
regulations contrary to the custom of the Catholic Church (AC 
XXVIII 72). In all these cases the German has gemeine christliche 
Kirche; in the second last case, the editio princeps had heilige 
gemeine und catholica christliche Kirche (Bekenntnisschriften, 


p. 136, line 19). 


In the controversial doctrine of original sin the Apology stipulates 
that its opinion is not alien either to the Sacred Scriptures or the 
Catholic Church (II 32), or, more explicitly, Christ’s Catholic 
Church (51). Similarly, the Lutherans’ custom of holding on 
every holy day one common or public Mass, at which not only 
the celebrant but also members of the worshiping congregation 
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receive the blessed Sacrament, is nothing against the Catholic 
Church (XXIV 6G). 

It is in the light of all these passages that we must interpret 
Apology, Article VII, 10: “The Creed says ‘Catholic Church,’ lest 
we understand the matter as if the church were an external political 
organization of certain people, rather than people scattered through 
the whole world, who agree with reference to the Gospel and have 
the same Christ, the same Holy Ghost, and the same Sacraments.” 


The Creed requires us to believe that there is a holy Catholic 
Church, but the impious are certainly not a holy church. The 
apposition that follows, sanctorum communio, is to be regarded 
as explaining what “church” signifies, namely, an assembly of holy 
people who have among themselves an association (societatem) 
of the same Gospel or the same teaching and the same Holy Ghost 
who renews, hallows, and governs their hearts (Ap VII 7). 

In place of “Catholic” the Apology sometimes uses “Universal.” 
The Lutheran teaching on justification before God by faith agrees 
with the Sacred Scriptures, the holy Church Fathers, and the 
Universal (universa) Church of Christ (IV 389). The Lutheran 
teaching on repentance affirms things true, pious, salutary, and 
necessary to the Universal (wniversa) Church of Christ (XII 3). 
The Lutheran teaching on good works contains comfort for the 
Universal Church (XX 9). Lutherans concede that the saints on 
earth pray for the Universal Church in general, and so do the saints 
in heaven, among them the blessed Virgin Mary (XXI9, 10, 27). 
The consensus of the Prophets must be adjudged the consensus of 
the Universal (universalis) Church, and we concede neither to the 
Pope nor to the church the authority to contravene this prophetic 
consensus (XII 66). 

Tota ecclesia may mean the same as catholica or universa(lis) 
ecclesia, although in this case the time aspect is more prominent. 
The whole church contradicts the adversaries when they say that 
the tinder (fomes) of original sin is a neutral thing ( Ap II 42). 
The whole church asserts that we cannot satisfy the Law (Ap 
IV 66). The whole church confesses that eternal life is given by 
mercy, and by way of evidence St. Augustine, St. Cyprian, and the 
fathers are appealed to (Ap IV 322). On justification before God 
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by faith (Ap IV 338; XXVII 13) and on the real presence of 
Christ's body and blood in the Holy Eucharist (Ap X 4), the 
Lutheran teaching is that of the whole church, in proof of which 
both Western and Eastern authorities are appealed to in the latter 
instance. The whole church throughout Europe knows what snares 
the Constitution Omnis utriusque sexus has laid for consciences 
(Ap XI 7). The Pope cannot by divine right be over the whole 
church, because the church —that is, the part represented in the 
College of Cardinals —elects him (Tractate 20), although he 
asserts his judgment ahead of that of the councils and the whole 
church (40). 

In Apology, Article XXII, however, tota ecclesia means all 
orders in the church in contrast to a part of them. Christ instituted 
both parts of the blessed Sacrament not for part of the church — 
the presbyters alone — but for the whole church (1, 2, 4). 


In the German Augsburg Confession christliche Kirche usually 
corresponds to the simple Latin ecclesia. The imperial invitation 
to the Diet of Augsburg in 1530 expressed the hope that as the 
whole empire is under one Christ, its member estates might once 


more live in “one association, church, and unity,” as the German 
put it, or, “in one ecclesia Christiana, unity, and concord,” according 
to the Latin (AC Introduction 4). Thus, too, the German of 
Articles VII and VIII reads: 


It is also taught that there must at all times be and remain 
a holy Christian Church, which is the assembly of all the faithful 
among whom the Gospel is preached in purity and the Holy Sac- 
raments are administered in accordance with the Gospel. For this 
is enough for the true unity of the Christian Church, that therein 
the Gospel is preached according to a pure understanding and the 
Sacraments are administered in accordance with the divine Word. 
And it is not necessary for the true unity of the Christian Church 
that humanly instituted ceremonies be everywhere uniformly car- 
ried out, as St. Paul says to the Ephesians in the fourth chapter: 
“One body, one Spirit, as you have been called to one hope of 
your calling, one Lord, one faith, one Baptism.” 

Likewise, although strictly the Christian Church is nothing else 
than the assembly of all the faithful and the holy people, never- 
theless, because in this life many false Christians and hypocrites 
remain among the pious, the Sacraments are uniformly efficacious, 
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even though the priests through whom they are administered are 
not pious, as Christ Himself says: “The Pharisees sit on the seat 
of Moses and so forth.” (AC VII 1 through VIII 2, German.) 


“Christian Church” describes the historic church, in which the 
priests were married (AC XXIII 10, German; the Latin reads 
“ancient church”); which profited by the skills and knowledge 
imparted in the monastic schools (AC XXVII 15, German); which 
the teaching about monastic perfection has scandalized (AC XXVII 
48); in which justification before God by faith ought to be taught 
(ibid.); which has ordained Sunday for corporate worship (AC 
XXVIII 60); and the unity of which is not impaired by changes 
in human ordinances (AC XXVIII 74). The corresponding Latin 
portions all read merely ecclesia. 

“Church of Christ” occurs frequently in the Apology. Sectaries 
who hold a doctrine of God other than that of the Sacred Scriptures 
and Nicene orthodoxy are outside the church of Christ (I 2). 
It must retain the Gospel (IV 120, 400; XX 44). It must not 
neglect the doctrine of justification before God by faith (Ap IV 
377, 389). Christ, the Prophets, and the Apostles define it dif- 
ferently from the kingdom of the Pope (VII 27). Membership 
in it does not depend on national styles of dress (VII 34). Un- 
baptized children are outside of it; outside of it, too, there are 
neither Word nor Sacraments, because Christ gives rebirth through 
the Word and Sacraments (Ap IX 2). It has always felt that 
remission of sins is given gratis (Ap XX 14). 

In the Augustana Christenheit reproduces not only the plural 
ecclesiae (AC XXVIII 28, 42) but also the singular ecclesia. 
According to St.Gregory, differences in humanly instituted cere- 
monies do not impair the unity of the ecclesia/Christenheit 
(XXVI 44); in it pious and learned persons have condemned the 
vicious lust of the bishops for political power (XXVIII 2); the 
bishops have burdened it with the slavery of the Law (39); they 
have given the impression that it needed a Levitical priesthood as 
in the Old Testament (62); these errors have woven themselves 
into it because the teaching of justification before God by faith was 
not clearly set forth (ibid.). 


The Apology discusses the “signs” or “notes” of the church quite 
extensively in Article VII. These notes are the Word, the public 
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profession of faith, and the Sacraments; hypocrites and evil persons 
are members of the church according to the external association of 
these signs (4, 19, 28). These notes identify the church as being 
a real society of true believers and righteous people scattered 
throughout the world; it is not a mere Platonic state (Platonica 
civitas), which has only ideal existence (20). In this connection, 
it may be noted that the Zwinglians made out the chief role of the 
Sacraments to be a means of identifying Christians; the Lutherans 
made this a minor function of the Sacraments (AC XIII 1). 
Some argued that to assign to the Sacraments a constitutive function 
in relation to the church prejudices the unique role of faith; the 
Apology answers that faith does not exclude the Word of God 
and the Sacraments, that faith is conceived out of the Word in the 
words of the Gospel and in the Sacraments and that accordingly 
we are to adorn the sacred ministry of the Word to the maximum 
extent (Ap IV 73). 

According to the Scriptures, says Melanchthon, the church in the 
strict sense is that assembly of the Spirit-filled holy people and 
true believers in the Gospel of Christ in which the Gospel is 
correctly taught and the Sacraments are correctly administered 
(AC VII 1, Latin; Ap VII 1, 16, 28). In principle it is an 
association of faith and of the Holy Ghost in the hearts of its 
constituents (Ap VII 5), but it is also, though not exclusively 
(tantum), a body politic (politia) of good and evil people, an 
association of external matters and rites like other bodies politic 
(Ap VII 5, 29). With St. Paul we distinguish it from the people 
of God in the Old Testament in that the church is a spiritual 
people, that is, a people of God separated from the pagans not 
by civil ordinances but by the rebirth of the Holy Ghost (Ap VII 
14,16). The church in a true sense and in contrast to the kingdom 
of the devil is the kingdom of Christ (Ap VII 16, 17). While 
the evil members of the church are not the church, yet because 


the kingdom of God has not yet been revealed, they are mixed into 
the church, have the association of the external signs, and even 
bear offices in the church (Ap VII 17, 28). The church strictly is 
the pillar of the truth, but among its members will be weak persons 
who will erect perishable structures of straw upon the foundation, 
without, however, overthrowing the latter (Ap VII 20). 
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The church is built not on the authority of men, but on the 
sacred ministry of that confession of St. Peter in which he affirmed 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God. Therefore our Lord is 
addressing St. Peter in the latter’s capacity as a minister of Christ 
when He says: “Upon this rock,” that is, upon this ministry 
(super hoc ministerium) (Tractate 25). 

The church has its existence in time. It existed in the past, for 
the holy fathers wrote in the church (Ap IV 400). The church 
exists now. It will exist as long as the world stands (perpetuo, 
glossed by the German alle Zeit, should not be translated “for ever”; 
AC VII 1). The things that were done among the people of Israel 
were examples of those things that should take place in the future 
church (Ap IV 395). No matter how infinitely great the number 
of her wicked members may be, the church exists, and Christ will 
give her those things that He has promised (Ap VII 9); one of 
these promises is that the church will always have the Holy 
Ghost (21). 

The church depends on Holy Baptism; if infant Baptism were 
invalid, the Holy Ghost would not be imparted, no one would be 
saved, and the church would disappear (Ap IX 3). Christ begets 
us anew through the divine, that is, spiritual, seed of the Word, 
not a carnale semen (Ap VII 14). 

It is righteousness of the heart and the gift of the Holy Ghost 
that make us living members of the church (Ap VII 13; compare 
Ap IV 135; IX 2). The Apology quotes Nicholas of Lyra with 
approval: “The church is not made up of people on the basis of 
either their ecclesiastical or secular power and rank . . . but of 
those persons in whom is a true knowledge and confession of the 
faith and of the truth” (Ap VII 22). Yet the membership of the 
church includes pious, learned, and great men (AC XXVIII 2, 18); 
the situation of the times is reflected in the statement that Christian 
kings and princes are the chief members of the church (Trac- 
tate 54). 

To safeguard the insight that the Sacraments do not depend for 
their validity on the faith or morals of the ministrant, the Lutherans 
condemn both the Donatists and the Lollard followers of John 
Wiclif for teaching that people sinned if they received the 
Sacraments from unworthy priests in the church (AC VIII 3; 
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Ap VII 29, 30). Especially if they are not excommunicated, 
hypocrites and evil persons are members of the church according 
to the external association of the signs of the church (Ap VII 
4,9, 17); the church is aware of the impious teachers and wolves 
who will rage about (grassantur) within the church of the 
future (21). 

Frequent reference is made to the customs (Brauch, mos, exem- 
plum, consuetudo) of the church (AC XXII 4; XXIII 18; XXIV 
35; Ap XXII 7; Tractate 70), of which some (like onerous episco- 
pal legislation, the corporate invocation of the saints, and monastic 
vows) are of recent origin (AC XXVIII 72; Ap XXI 13; 
XXVII 66). The Sacrament of the Altar received the name of Eu- 
charist in the church (Ap XXIV 76). The church instituted confes- 
sion (AC XXV 12, German; the Latin has canon law say humani 
iuris esse confessionem). Yet individual absolution must be pre- 
served and not be allowed to fall into disuse in the church 
(AC XI 1, German, where the Latin has in ecclesiis; Ap XI 1); 
it would be impious to take individual absolution out of the church 
(Ap XII 100). 

While the church cannot dispense from a Commandment of the 
Decalog (AC XXVIII 33), the church did ordain the Lord’s Day 
for public worship (60). Ceremonies and traditions in the church 
come in for frequent discussion (AC XXVI 15, German; XXVIII 
11, 30, 39, Latin, where the German has Christenheit; Ap XV 31; 
XXIV 92; Tractate 11). The Lutherans want to retain the existing 
canonical form of church government, with its various grades of 
bishop and priest, even though these distinctions were made by 
human authority (Ap XIV 1, 2), as well as the ancient traditions 
made in the church for the sake of tranquillity and good order 
(AC XV 1; XXVI 40, 43, 44; XXVIII 53, 55, German, where 
the Latin has ecclesiis; Ap IV 234, 288; XV Title, 1, 13, 22, 38; 
XXVIII 15). The tranquillity and good order aimed at is not 
only or even chiefly within the parish or diocese, but at the level 
of provincial, national, and interecclesiastical relationships. The 
traditions cover everything from the order of service, the calendar, 
and the customary vestments and ceremonial to the disciplinary 
canons and the organization and administration of the church. 
The differences between the Eastern and the Western Church, as 
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well as between the Lutheran territories and other Western 
provinces — at least at the level of the ordinary layman, priest, 
and bishop — were regarded by the Augsburg Confession as being 
primarily in the realm of custom and tradition rather than in the 
realm of doctrine (AC Epilog to XXI 2: Tota dissensio est de paucis 
quibusdam abusibus, qui sine certa autoritate in ecclesiis irrep- 
serunt). 

The church has had to bear the sacrilege of private Masses offered 
as propitiatory sacrifices for too many centuries (AC XXIV 18). 
The church has never required holy confirmation and extreme 
unction as absolutely necessary to salvation (Ap XIII 6). The 
church has suffered an injustice in connection with Holy Com- 
munion under one kind (Ap XXII 16). 

Instruction in the church on faith and its righteousness, on 
Christian liberty, and on repentance is essential (AC XX 8, Latin, 
which twice has ecclesia, one occurrence of which is reproduced 
in the German by christlich Wesen; XXVI 20; XXVIII 48; 
Ap IV 119; XII 73; XV 32; XX 2; XXI 40, 44; XXVIII 7; 
see also Ap Introduction 16, 17; IV 83, 392; VII 20, 21; XII 66; 
XIV 4; XX 6; XXIV 65; XXVII 27; XXVIII 24). The church 
pronounces judgments on issues within the limits of the divine 
revelation (Ap XII 66, 67); XXII 15, 17; XXIII 68). She did 
not condemn the marriage of priests in the days of Jovinian 
(Ap XXIII 67); in the era of the Ecumenical Councils she did 
not recognize the primacy or superiority of the Bishop of Rome 
(Tractate 17). By refusing to submit to the judgment of Councils 
and of the whole church the Pope is making himself God 
(Tractate 40) and identifying himself as the apocalyptic Man 
of Lawlessness; and in refusing to have the controversy between 
the Lutherans and the Papalists judged in the prescribed fashion 
(rite), he is taking the right to judge away from the church 
(Tractate 49; compare 56). 

The church is a confessing church (Ap IV 322, 344); during 
Whitsunweek she sings from the Veni, Sancte Spiritus the stanza, 
Sine tuo numine nihil est in homine, nihil est innoxium (AC 
XX 40, Latin); she prays in collects that end with the formula, 
“Through Christ, our Lord” (Ap IV 385); she preaches and 
administers the Sacraments through the sacred ministry, in that 
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through the vocation of the church Christ calls men to act in His 
name and in His stead (Ap VII 28; XII 104). Hence no one 
should teach or preach publicly or administer any Sacraments in 
the church without a vocation in the prescribed order (ordentlich; 
rite) (AC XIV). The church has the right (ius) and the command 
to call, elect, select, appoint, and ordain sacred ministers, and no 
human authority can wrest this right from the church (Ap XIII 12; 
Tractate 67, 72). In a case of necessity — the example cited is an 
imminent shipwreck —even a layman (etiam laicus) can absolve 
and, by implication, baptize, since the keys are given to the whole 
church (Tractate 72). The Symbols at this point seem to argue 
that the whole church has all the powers of the sacred ministry, 
which she ordinarily imparts to those whom in compliance with 
God's will she calls, elects, and ordains. In these powers in a case 
of extraordinary necessity even a layman shares to the extent that 
an emergency requires. 

Christ commanded St. Peter to rule the church by the Word 
(Tractate 30), yet the church is over the ministers (11). The con- 
cept of local jurisdiction is present but not stressed (Ap XII 106). 
An interesting passage is Tractate 65: “It is manifest that ordination 
imparted by a pastor in his own church (a4 pastore in sua ecclesia) 
is valid by divine right (iwre divino ratam).” Thus the Symbols 
imply that candidates for the sacred ministry are ordained in the 
church of the ordinator. 


The church administers holy absolution through the clergy 
(AC XII 2; Ap XII 20; Tractate 24, 60,68). She administers dis- 
cipline (Ap XII7, 21,120,121; XV 39). Article XXVIII of the 
Augsburg Confession is a discussion of the potestas ecclesiastica, 
Kirchenregiment. The Symbol treats it as a real potestas, as real 
as the other potestas there discussed, the potestas civilis, although 
it Operates on a different basis, with different means, for dif- 
ferent ends. 

Errors and vices have insinuated themselves into the church 
through lay ignorance, pastoral negligence, and satanic malice 
(AC XXIV 15, Latin; XXVI 1, 3; XXVII 48; XXVIII 62, Latin, 
where the German has Christenheit; Ap VII 32; XII 141; XIII 23; 
XVI 4; XX 4; XXI 40; XXVIII 16). The adversaries are dis- 
turbing the church with their impious dogmas (Ap XXI 43; 
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XXIII 2; XXIV 92). The bishops are dividing the church 
(Ap XIV 2). The church suffers in being deprived of part of the 
Sacrament (Ap XXIII 6 dis). In the fourteenth and succeeding 
centuries darkness has been imported into the church through the 
canonical legislation of Boniface VIII, which has been a great 
plague to the church (Tractate 34, 37). Endless perils threaten 
to destroy the church (Ap VII 9). The church’s welfare is some- 
thing to be sought (Ap Introduction 16; XX 6; XXI 42), 
although the adversaries are not concerned about it (Ap XXI 
42, 43). The pretensions of the Papacy are pernicious to the 
church (Tractate 4, 55,59). The monks and bishops are defrauding 
the church by misusing the financial resources that she has to carry 
on her work (Ap XXVII 6; Tractate 80, 81, 83). Antichrist 
reigns within the church (Tractate 39, 40). 

An instructive passage is Apology, Article IV, 232. In Colos- 
sians 3, when St. Paul speaks about &ydy, he is not thinking of 
personal perfection, but of the mutual organizational integrity of 
the church; so he commands that love be practiced in the church, 
lest the church burst into various schisms and factions and heretical 
movements arise out of the schisms. The sequence of events here 
sketched is significant; even more so is the fact that the Apology 


here espouses the sound patristic interpretation of aydxn as the 
maintenance of fraternal concord within the church at every level 
rather than the practice of individualistic affection and charity. 
There are heretical movements in the historical church, many of 
them the result of the odiam doctorum (242). 


Faith is directly or indirectly involved in all the descriptions of 
the church strictly considered, but it is not in every case explic- 
itly referred to: Congregatio sanctorum in qua evangelium pure 
docetur et recte administrantur sacramenta (AC VII 1, Latin; 
Ap VII 16); congregatio sanctorum et vere credentium (AC 
VIII 1); congregatio sanctorum qui vere credunt evangelio Christi 
et habent Spiritum Sanctum (Ap VII 28); congregatio sanctorum 
qui habent inter se societatem ejusdem evangelii seu doctrinae et 
ejusdem Spiritus Sancti, qui corda eorum renovat, sanctificat, et 
gubernat (Ap VII 7); die Versammlung aller Glaubigen, bei 
welchen das Evangelium rein gepredigt und die heiligen Sakrament 
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laut des Evangelii gereicht werden (Ac VII 1, German); die 
Versammlung aller Glaubigen und Heiligen (AC VIII 1). 

This congregatio or Versammlung is the vera ecclesia. “True 
church” here has no denominational implication. The hypocrites 
and evil ones are associates (socii) of this true church according to 
the external rites, but they are not a part of the living body of 
Christ, as even the adversaries had conceded in agreeing that the 
wicked were dead members of Christ’s body (Ap VII 12). 
St. Matthew (3:12) teaches that the true church will be separated 
from the people of the Jews (Ap VII 19). The true church is 
a pillar of the truth and does not err from the foundation 
(Ap VII 2). Wherever the true church is, there is necessarily 
the right of choosing and ordaining sacred ministers (Tractate 67). 
The one reference in the Symbols to the doctrine of the universal 
priesthood of believers asserts that St. Peter's word, “You are a royal 
priesthood,” pertains to the true church; and since it alone has the 
priesthood, it certainly has the right to choose and ordain sacred 
ministers (Tractate 69). It should be noted that the priesthood is 
the common possession of the church and that individuals share in 
the common priesthood as members of the church, the new Israel. 

The true church is also the body of Christ, and Christ is the 
church’s Head (Ap VII 5, 12, 29; compare IV 400; Tractate 67). 
The corpus Christi has as its counterpart a corpus diaboli (Ap 
VII 29). 


The distinction between the church in the strict sense (proprie 
dicta) and the church in the broad sense (large dicta; the Symbols 
do not use the term improprie dicta) was not new in the sixteenth 
century (Ap VII 28; compare 16). Canon law spoke of the 
church in the broad sense of the term as comprising good and bad 
people and affirmed that the evil ones were in the church nomine 
sed non re, whereas the good people were in the church re et nomine 
(Ap VII 10). 

The church is in a real sense the kingdom of Christ (Ap VII 16 
bis, 17), although we cannot in this world equate the two (Ap VII 
13, 17—19, 21). Because the kingdom of Christ is not revealed, 
the impious are mixed in with the church and hold offices in the 
church. The kingdom of Christ is a spiritual kingdom which 
consists in knowledge of God, fear of God, and faith in God and 
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which is equated with the perfection of the Gospel and eternal life 
(Ap XVI 2, 7; XXVII 27). Christ by means of His Spirit is 
always giving life to His kingdom, whether it be revealed or 
whether it be hidden under the cross, for Christ is the same, who 
is now glorified, whereas before He was afflicted; with this the 
parables of Christ agree (Ap VII 18, 45). The kingdom of Christ 
in the empirical church is clearly scattered throughout the whole 
world, and today there are many churches in the Orient who seek 
neither ordination nor confirmation of orders from the Bishop of 
Rome (Tractate 16). 

The unity of the church (wnitas ecclesiae) is carefully differen- 
tiated from the organizational integrity of the church (communis 
integritas ecclesiae) and harmony in the church (concordia, caritas, 
tranquillitas in ecclesia). The use of Einigkeit in the German Book 
of Concord for both wmitas and concordia has obscured this dif- 
ferentiation, although even here the genitive der Kirche is used 
where Einigkeit means wnitas and the prepositional phrase in der 
Kirche is used where Einigkeit means concordia or its synonyms. 
Justus Jonas’ paraphrase of the Apology, Article IV, 232 and 234, 
appears to be an exception, but the context, as well as the term 
integritas, Clearly indicates that the external integrity of the church 
is intended. It was at this point that one of the sharpest differences 
arose between the evangelicals and the papalist adversaries. To the 
true unity of the church, said the former, it is enough to agree with 
one another in the teaching of the Gospel and in the administration 
of the Sacraments, and it is not necessary that human traditions — 
among which they included the polity of the church —be every- 
where alike (AC VII 2; XXVI 44, quoting St. Gregory; XXVIII 
74; compare Ap VII 33, 34, 46; XV 18). In setting up these 
minimum requirements for the church’s unity, the Lutherans were 
not contemplating a humanly devised, external unification; they 
were talking about true, that is, spiritual, unity, without which faith 
cannot exist in the heart or the heart cannot be righteous before God 
(Ap VII 31). “Spiritual” in the vocabulary of the Symbols means 
“worked by the Spirit of God,” hence the quotation from Ephe- 
sians 4 in Augsburg Confession, Article VII. 


The objective of human institutions, ordinances, and ceremonies 
is Organizational integrity and external union (or at least intet- 
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communion) at the individual and corporate levels in the bonds 
of fraternal charity. Whereas wnitas is God-given, Christians have 
a role in this lesser, external unification. If love were practiced, 
the churches would be made tranquil and peace would come to the 
State (Ap IV 236). The key words are (bonus) ordo, (gute) 
Ordnung (AC XV 1; XXVI 40; Ap IV 288; XV 1, 13; XXVIII 
15), frequently coupled with tranquillitas; integritas (communis) 
(Ap IV 232, 234); concordia (AC Introduction passim; Ap IV 
232); dilectio (ibid.); reconciliatio (AC Introduction 19, Latin); 
and evtagia (Ap XV 22). (Compare AC Epilog to XXI, German. ) 

The opposite of concordia and integritas is dissensio, Zwiespalt 
(AC Introduction 2, 6, German; Ap XII 90); schisma, Trennung 
(AC XXVI 43; XXVIII 78; Ap IV 232; VII 49; XXIII 59; 
Tractate 72); and Unordnung (AC XXVIII 55). The division 
between the papalist and Lutheran parties is at this stage a dissensio, 
a schisma; it has come about through the withdrawal of the 
Lutherans from obedience to the canonical bishops by the action 
of the Lutherans in ordaining priests of their own, but for this the 
impiety and tyranny of the bishops must be blamed (Tractate 72). 
Beyond schism lie factions and heresies (AC IV 232). In the use 
of the term “heretic” here (as in Ap IV 242), there is still 
primarily a sense of its etymological significance, “sectary, division 
maker,” although elsewhere (AC 15; Ap XXIV 96 of Arius for 
his Arianism) it is used of those who denied a cardinal doctrine 
of the faith. 


We have thus seen that in the Melanchthonian documents the 
term “church” is used in a vast variety of ways that cannot be 
reduced to any simple pattern. The problem that we have here is 
teal. The resolution of the problem may lie in the Apology, Article 
VII, 19. Christ, says Melanchthon, is talking about the way the 
church looks (de specie ecclesiae dicit) when He says: “The kingdom 
of heaven is like a net or like ten virgins.” He would teach us that 
the church is covered up (tectam) by the vast number of evil people, 
so that this scandal does not offend the pious and so that also we 
might know that the Word and the Sacraments are effective even 
if they are ministered by evil people. 


Summarizing: In this world we can hope to know only the church 
in her present aspect, hated by her foes, betrayed by the false sons 
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within her pale, sore oppressed by the vast number of evil persons 
in her membership, rent asunder by schisms, distressed by heresies, 
weeping amid the toil and tribulation and tumult of her warfare. 
To want to know any other kind of church is presumption, a hanker- 
ing after a theologia gloriae instead of the theologia crucis that is 
our earthly lot. The case of the church is parallel to that of the 
individual Christian. When we look at one another, each sees the 
other person in his unesthetic twentieth-century garb, with annoying 
mannerisms and habitual sins, with the constant dying of his 
mortal flesh apparent in wrinkling skin, trifocal spectacles, balding 
pate, hoarse voice, and the symptoms and syndromes of the ailments 
he describes. That person will be completely different in the 
resurrection, so completely different that our past experience 
furnishes no basis, according to the Scriptures, for imagining what 
he will be — or what even in this moment he really is in the sight 
of the heavenly Father, who, as He looks upon that person, sees 
him “in Christ.” 
IV 


The ecclesiology of the Formula of Concord is significant not 
because it adds anything substantially new to the ecclesiology of 
the older Symbols — it does not— but because it comes out of 
a period in which the ecclesiological problem had been intensified 
by the march of events. The schism between the Lutheran and 
the papalist parties had hardened. The Scholastic theology against 
which the blessed reformers had protested had achieved an organ- 
izational embodiment at the Council of Trent in the Roman 
Catholic Church. The Lutheran movement had barely been rescued 
from distintegration by the valiant efforts of the theologians and 
princes. In the areas affected by the more radical reformations the 
fragmentation of Western Christianity was going on apace. 


The plural Kirchen occurs frequently in the Formula. The intro- 
ductions to the Formula and to the Book of Concord refer to 
“the churches in which the Apostles themselves planted the pure 
and unalloyed Word of God” (Bekenntnisschriften, p.4, line 43, 
p- 743, line 30). The term is used in a very general sense in 
Article X, when it is stipulated that the churches will not condemn 
one another because of difference in ceremonies when one has 
more or less of them (FC SD X 31). The sense is equally 
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general in the declaration of Article VII that although our Lord 
spoke the words of institution but once, they are nevertheless 
effective down to the present day and until His advent and they 
bring about the presence of His body and blood in the Eucharist 
of the churches— which the Latin renders very significantly per 
omnes mensas ecclesiae, “throughout all the altars of the church” 
(FC SD VII 78). Provincial and national churches are clearly 
meant in the references to “entire churches within or outside the 
Holy Empire of the German Nation” in the introductions (Bekennt- 
nisschriften, p.11, line 55; p.756, line 5). A similar intention 
seems to be present in the reference to the pious and innocent 
people also in those churches “which have, to be sure, not come 
to an agreement with us” (ibid., p.12, line 8; p.756, line 19), 
and in the reference to the electors, princes, and estates which had 
permitted their churches to be reformed in accordance with the 
Word of God (FC SD Introduction 3). 

Kirchen is used with specific reference to the Lutheran churches 
(FC SD VII 111), described as the churches of the Augsburg 
Confession (FC SD Summary Concept 2, 8; SD II 2, 73; SD VII 
41), the pure churches (FC SD Summary Concept 9), the evan- 
gelical churches (FC SD Introduction 7; Summary Concept 11), 
the Reformed churches, which through their adoption of the Augs- 
burg Confession are differentiated from the Papists and from other 
rejected and condemned sects and heresies (FC SD Summary Con- 
cept 5), the Christian churches (Bekenntnisschriften, p. 14, line 7; 
p. 760, line 3; FC SD Introduction 3), and “our churches” (Be- 
kenntnisschriften, p.4, lines 23 et passim; p. 756, line 10; p. 758, 
line 20; FC SD Summary Concept 10). Only once is there a refer- 
ence in the Formula—or anywhere else in the Symbols — to 
unsere Kirche; it occurs in Article X, where the adversaries of the 
truth are pictured as suppressing the pure doctrine either through 
force and coercion or through some slippery device and making it 
easy once more to insinuate their false doctrine into “our church” 
(FC SD X 3). This may not be the recognition of the denomina- 
tional character of the Lutheran Church that it appears on the 
face of it to be. It may be a typographical or editorial error. 
The Latin significantly has the plural that we should otherwise 
expect, ecclestas nostras, and the German would become plural 
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by the addition of an “n.” Furthermore, the Leipzig-Altzelle 
Interim of December 1548, which is the document that precipitated 
the Adiaphoristic Controversy settled by Article X, affected only 
one territorial church, the Church of Saxony. 

There are two references to the “universal orthodox church of 
Christ (allgemeine rechtlehrende Kirche Christi)” in the introduc- 
tions (Bekenntnisschriften, p.3, line 46; page 742, line 11). Here 
the authors have in mind the historic orthodox church of the entire 
past. Specifically, the passage says that the evangelical churches 
recognized the doctrinal content of the Augsburg Confession as 
being the ancient consensus which the universal orthodox Church 
of Christ had believed and defended against many heresies and 
errors. With the qualification “primitive (erste)” and “ancient 
(alte),” the orthodox church is the church of the patristic era, 
when the Creeds were being formulated; the Formula rejects and 
anathematizes all heresies and errors which were rejected and 
condemned in the primitive, ancient orthodox church (FC SD 
Summary Concept 17). 

Significantly, it is in Articles VII (on the Holy Eucharist) and 
VIII (on the Person of Christ) that we have references to the 
whole church. The Sacramentarian enthusiasts are poking fun in 
an inappropriate and poisonous fashion at the Lord Jesus Christ, 
at St. Paul, and at the whole church (FC SD VII 67). The similes 
used by the whole ancient church to illustrate the personal union 
of the two natures in our Lord are cited (FC SD VIII 64), and 
the Lutheran theologians appeal to the consistent rule of the whole 
ancient orthodox church that the two natures were conjoined in 
a personal union (57, 59, 61, 64). 

“The Christian Church” is the historic church. The Catholic 
Creeds are clear and consistent denials of all those heresies which 
arose in the Christian Church (FC SD Summary Concept 4). In 
Opposition to the anathematized heresy of Paul of Samosata, who 
denied the deity of our Lord, the Christian Church has always and 
simply believed and held that our Lord is both God and man 
(FC SD VIII 17). So, too, the pure doctrine of the Christian 
Church is appealed to in affirming the positive theses of Articles III 
(On the Righteousness of Faith) and IV (On Good Works) over 
against the negative antitheses (FC Ep II 3; IV 5) and again 
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in setting forth the teaching about the Person of Christ (FC Ep 
VIII 4). “The Christian Church” includes the contemporary 
empirical church; we do not understand St.Matthew 28:19 as 
asserting that only the deity of our Lord is present with us in the 
Christian Church and community (christliche Kirche und Gemein) 
(FC SD VIII 77). 

With one exception, Christenheit as a designation of the church 
occurs in the Formula only in quotations from the Catechisms; 
the exception is the description of anti-Trinitarianism as a new 
sect, previously unheard of in Christendom (FC Ep XII 29). 

The Catalog of Testimonies sheds some light on the concept of 
the church in the minds of the authors of the Formula when it 
draws an interesting distinction by appealing to the ancient pure 
church and the Fathers (Bekenntnisschriften, p.1103, lines 5, 
11, 28; p. 1104, lines 1, 6; p.1114, line 1) or the holy Fathers 
of the ancient pure church (ibid., line 42). (The Latin uses the 
comparative purior, the “purer” church and fathers. ) 

The adjectival use of Kirchen in combinations is infrequent but 
instructive. We have Kirchendiener (Bekenntnisschriften, p. 8, 
lines 4, 25; p. 12, line 23; p. 748, line 35; p. 749, line 17; FC Ep 
XII 12; SD 158; XII 16) in contexts that indicate that “ministers 
of the church” is clearly a technical term for the clergy, in dis- 
tinction to teachers in Judi and scholae and theological professors, 
who could, like Melanchthon and Chemnitz at Wittenberg, be 
laymen. Kirchendienst (Bekenntnisschriften, p.759, line 10; FC 
Ep XII 22; SD XII 30) is the sacred ministry, “the Word preached 
and spoken.” Kirchengebrauche occurs in the title of Article X 
in the Epitome and Solid Declaration. Kirchenlehre occurs in the 
phrase dieser Kirchenlehre halber (rendered instructively in the 
Latin as doctrinae capita in nostris ecclestis hactenus proposita) 
with reference to the Smalcald synod of 1537, which considered 
what was to be presented at the projected Council of Mantua with 
reference to the Evangelical position (FC SD VII 17). Kirchen- 
lehrer designates “Doctors of the Church” (Bekenntnisschriften, 
p. 755, line 8; FC Ep VII 15; SD V 3; VIII 22; IX 1). 

Gemeinschaft, “communion,” occurs in Article VII. In contrast 
to Luther’s conception of the meaning of spiritualiter as referring 
to the intangible and illocal mode of Christ’s presence whereby He 
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neither occupies nor vacates space, the Sacramentarians understand 
spiritualiter as meaning nothing more than the “spiritual” com- 
munion brought about when in spirit the truly faithful are by faith 
incorporated into Christ the Lord and become true “spiritual” 
members of His body (SD VII 104). A little farther on there 
is a reference to the godless epicureans and mockers of God’s Word 
who are in the external communion of the church. 


The church is viewed as a clearly historical and empirical phe- 
nomenon in passages that speak of the “primitive” church, that is, 
the church of the post-Apostolic period (FC Ep Summary Con- 
cept 3), or the “ancient” church, that is, the church which, 
assembled in the Second Ecumenical Council of Constantinople 
in 381, the Third Ecumenical Council of Ephesus in 431, the 
Fourth Ecumenical Council of Chalcedon in 451, and subsequent 
ecumenical and interprovincial councils, appealed to the Council 
of Nicaea and its Decree and Creed as a dependable and defensible 
witness to the truth (FC SD Summary Concept 5). A parallel 
passage embodies the observation that the ancient doctors of the 
church before and after Chalcedon in discussing the Incarnation 
frequently used the term mixtio as a synonym for unio personalis 
(FC SD VIII 18); they have in mind such men as SS. Athanasius, 
Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory of Nyssa, and Augustine. In contrast 
to the professors of heresy and false doctrine, the church of the era 
of the Catholic Creeds is described as the orthodox and genuine 
(wahrhaftig) church (FC Ep Summary Concept 3). 

Kirche is sometimes a very general term. A criterion to be 
employed in judging humanly instituted rites and ceremonies is 
their probable usefulness (FC SD X 30) for building up (Erbau- 
ung) the church (9). Christ is present with His church and 
community on earth as Mediator, Head, King, and High Priest 
(FC SD VIII 78). 

Kirche is a territorial church when St.Paul is described as 
recommending the article concerning Christian liberty most ear- 
nestly to his church in Galatia (FC SD X 15). The empirical 
church is obviously meant when the superscription of the Catholic 
Creeds declares that they are unanimously used (eéntrachtiglich 
gebraucht) in the church (Bekenntnisschriften, pp. 19, 21). The 
church has ministers who conceivably are not themselves regenerate, 
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renewed, righteous, and pious (FC Ep XII 27). A church should 
not anathematize another because of a difference in quantity of 
humanly instituted ceremonies, as long as a united consensus exists 
in the doctrine and in all the articles thereof and in the right use 
of the Holy Sacraments (FC Ep X 7). Certain doctrinal positions 
are to be preserved with great diligence in the church (FC Ep V 2), 
whereas some other articles and tenets are intolerable (FC Ep XII 3; 
SD IV 2, 40). Unnecessary and unprofitable theological wrangling 
can confuse the church (FC SD Summary Concept 15). The 
church, according to her circumstances, can in Christian liberty 
elect to make use of one or more humanly instituted ceremonies 
(FC Ep X 12). The idea can be entertained in the church that 
human ordinances and institutions are divine worship or a part of it 
(FC Ep X 8). Such human ordinances have been introduced into 
the church in the interest of good order, Christian discipline, and 
evangelical well-being in the church (FC Ep X 1; SD X 1, 7). 
Such ordinances can be foisted on the church by coercion (FC SD 
X 15). The church is co-ordinated with such empirical phenomena 
as the state (Polizei), the government (Regiment), and the home 
(Haushaltung) (FC SD XII 2,9). 

There is no observable expansion of meaning when the church 
is described as the Church of God. The preaching of both the 
Gospel and the Law has existed in the Church of God from the 
beginning of the world and ought to continue to the world’s end 
(FC SD V 23, 24). Heresies and errors contrary to the Catholic 
Creeds have been introduced into the Church of God, but we 
formally reject them (FC Ep Summary Concept 3). The publica- 
tion of the Apology was designed to forestall the insinuation of 
anathematized errors into the Church of God under the pretext 
of the Augsburg Confession (FC SD Summary Concept 6). Con- 
fusion of Law and Gospel could reopen a door to the Papacy in 
the Church of God (FC SD V 27). In the pre-Reformation 
Church of God great controversies had occurred (FC SD Intro- 
duction 4). Uncertainty on the part of her clergy as to the 
substantial or accidental character of original sin will never help 
the Church of God achieve permanent peace (FC SD I 58). 
The issues decided by the Formula are of such importance that 
the rejected opinions neither can nor should be tolerated in the 
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Church of God, much less defended or supported (FC SD Intro- 
duction 9). The enthusiasts are to be censured with all earnestness 
and energy for denying that God uses the means of grace in the 
work of sanctification and are not to be tolerated in the Church 
of God (FC SD II 80). The Church of God is to be protected 
against the Christological heresy of Zwingli’s alloeosis doctrine 
(FC SD VIII 38). Blessed Martin Luther has extensively reminded 
the Church of God what one should believe about ceremonies 
(FC SD X 24). The rule, Nihil habet rationem sacramenti extra 
usum a Christo institutum, is a useful one in the Church of God 
(FC SD VII 86). The article of election provides glorious evidence 
that the Church of God will exist and persist against all the gates 
of hell; it also teaches which the right Church of God is, so that 
we shall not be scandalized by the great prestige of the false church 
(FC SD XI 50). The use of the “form of sound words” will 
obviate much quarreling and will preserve the church (Latin: 
the Church of God) from much scandal (FC SD IV 36). 

The only reference to the church which suggests that she extends 
beyond time is a passing comment in Article II; by the public 
proclamation of the holy, sole-saving Gospel of God’s eternal Son, 
our only Savior and Sanctifier Jesus Christ, God is gathering an 
eternal church for Himself out of the human race and works in the 
hearts of men true repentance and knowledge of sins and true 
faith in the Son of God, and God wills to call men to eternal bliss, 
draw them to Himself, convert, beget them anew, and hallow them 
through no other means than through His holy Word, in that we 
hear it preached or read it and in that we use the Sacraments 
according to His Word (FC SD II 50). “Church” is probably 
used in this passage in an imprecise sense. 

The identity of the church with the people of God in the Old 
Testament is implied but not stressed (FC SD I 45; V 23, 24). 

The church as the body of Christ likewise receives no emphasis. 
Article VII rejects the Sacramentarian Eucharistic theory set forth 
in the following undocumented quotation: “The bread is the com- 
munication of the body of Christ, that is, the bread is that by which 
the association with the body of Christ, that is, the church, takes 
place; or, the bread is the means by which the faithful are united 
to Christ, just as the Word of the Gospel, which is laid hold of 
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by faith, is a means whereby we are united to Christ spiritually 
and are inserted into the body of Christ, that is, the church” 
(FC SD VII 59). The scope of this rejection is obviously not 
the identification of the church with the body of Christ, but the 
exclusive reference of a passage (1 Cor.10:16) which speaks of 
the Eucharistic body of Christ to a spiritually conceived mystical 
body of Christ. 

The Einigkeit that the Formula contemplates is not the wmitas 
ecclesiae of the Augsburg Confession, Article VII. While the same 
noun is used in both cases in German, the Formula never uses it 
with the genitive der Kirche, nor does the Latin translation of the 
Formula ever render Einigkeit with unitas. Instead the Latin uses 
such words as consensio (Bekenntnisschriften, p.4, line 38, con- 
sensus (FC Ep X 7), pacificatio (ibid., p. 8, line 35), and concordia 
(inter doctores ecclesiae for der christlicher Lehrer Einigkeit, ibid., 
p.7, lines 13—15; again ibid. p.15, lines 6—13, where the 
Einigkeit/concordia embraces non-Lutheran princes and estates; 
and FC SD Summary Concept 1, 14, where basic, enduring God- 
pleasing concord in the church is spoken of). The church is thus 
conceived of as an empirical entity larger than any intercommuni- 
cating segment. The oft-quoted passage in the Summary Concept 
article takes on new significance if this fact is kept in mind: 
“Basic, enduring concord in the church requires above all things 
that people have a succinct, unanimous concept and form, con- 
taining the common succinct doctrine which the churches of the 
true Christian religion confess, drawn together out of the Word 
of God, just as the ancient church universally had her specific 
symbols for this purpose. But such acceptance should not be given 
to private documents, but to such books that have been set forth, 
approved, and received in the name of the churches that confess 
one teaching and religion.” (FC SD Summary Concept 1.) 
In place of Eimigkeit one finds on occasion another term, such as 
“peace” (I 58). The opposite of this Eimigkeit is represented by 
“divisions” (Zweispaltung, Bekenntnisschriften, p.747, line 6; 
FC SD I 58; or Spaltungen, Bekenntnisschriften, page 6, lines 
49,57; p. 13, line 41; FC SD Introduction 7; Summary Concept 19; 
rendered in Latin as dissidia, distractiones and dissensiones). These 
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terms are the ones used to describe the differences that have arisen 
among Lutheran theologians and that the Formula is trying to 
compose. 

The break with that part of the medieval church which sub- 
mitted to the papal hierarchy and became the Roman Catholic 
Church at the Council of Trent is described as Trennung (schismata) 
(FC Ep Summary Concept 4). The verb is used in the statement: 
“It is a difficult thing to separate oneself from so many lands 
and people and to affirm a particular teaching” (FC SD X 23). 
This would seem to make the actual schism between the Lutherans 
and the Roman Catholic Church begin with the rejection of the 
papalist bishops’ authority and withdrawal from intercommunion 
with them. The decisive break can probably be dated to the Col- 
loquy of Worms. The members of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
are described as “enemies of the holy Gospel” (FC SD X 2) and 
as the adversaries (Gegenteil) of the Lutherans (XII 3). 

For the opinions of those who refuse to accept the evangelical 
position the Formula uses such terms as “errors” (in the case of 
the enthusiasts, FC Ep II 13), “heresy” (for the denial of the deity 
of our Lord, FC SD VIII 17, and other false doctrinal systems 
rejected by the Catholic Creeds, FC SD Summary Concept 14), 
“heresies and sects” (to cover all those with whom the Lutherans 
were not in communion, FC SD Summary Concept 5), and “sects” 
(for sixteenth-century anti-Trinitarianism, FC Ep XII 29). 

If there is a word in the Formula that corresponds to the 
developing concept of “denomination,” it is Religion, both in com- 
pounds (Religionsverwandte, Bekenntnisschriften, p.7, line 12; 
Religionsstreite, ibid., p. 6, line 30; FC SD XI 95), and in its simple 
uncompounded form. The Lutherans claim Religion for themselves 
(Bekenntnisschriften, p.6, lines 7, 11; p.15, line 25), reserving 
“opinion” for the adversaries (ibid., p. 6, line 8). Religion describes 
the historic Christian faith (FC SD Introduction 1), which was 
abominably eclipsed under the Papacy but cleansed and purified 
on the basis of the Word of God by Dr. Luther of holy and blessed 
memory; the Lutheran system (FC SD Summary Concept 20); 
but also, when qualified by “opposing” or “papistic,” the Roman 
Catholic system (FC SD X 5). 
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In the church there are laics (FC Ep Summary Concept 5; 
SD Summary Concept 8) and clerics; the latter, the ministers of 
the Word, preside over the community of God (FC SD X 10, 25). 
Together laics and clerics comprise the community of God, die 
Gemeine Gottes (FC Ep X 10; SD X 27), which the Latin usually 
reproduces as ecclesia Dei. This community exists in space and 
time (FC Ep X 4; SD X 9), but it cannot be narrowly equated 
with either a parish or a voluntary local congregation. It has, 
as the cited passages show, authority to alter humanly instituted 
ceremonies according to its best lights, as long as it does so in such 
a way that Christian charity and concern for the weak fellow 
Christian have full scope (FC Ep X 12; SD X 30). The term is 
almost interchangeable with “church” (FC SD VIII 77), as the 
Latin rendering indicates. Refusal to accept the public ministry 
of the spoken Word and Sacraments, reinforced with the written 
Word, is contempt both of God’s Word and of God’s community 
(FC SD II 57). In Article XII Gemeine is qualified by rechte 
christliche (Ep XII 9, 26; SD XII 34); the combination rechte 
christliche Vorsamblunge noch Gemeine also occurs (FC SD 


XII 14). This may reflect the language of the sectarians here 
condemned. 


The Formula commits itself to the ecclesiology of the earlier 
symbols by citing their expositions of this article with approval 
(for instance in FC SD V 15; VII 11; X 19—22). 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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. On the Epistula apostolorum see Johannes Quasten, Patrology (West- 
minster: The Newman Press, 1951), I, 25, 150—153, and the literature 
there cited. 

. Tertullian, De baptismo, 6. 

. Quasten, p. 191. 

. Cyprian, Epistola LXX ad Januarium, 2. 

. Epiphanius of Salamis, Panarion, LXXII. 

. The text of the Creed of Nicetas is reproduced from A. E. Burn, Niceta of 
Remesiana (Cambridge, 1905), p. Ixxxiv, in F. J. Badcock, The History of 
the Creeds, 2d ed. (London: S. P.C. K., 1938), p. 72, and by J. N. D. Kelly, 
Early Christian Creeds (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1950), pel 75. 

- R.H. Connolly (editor), The Explanatio Symboli ad Initiandos (Cambridge: 
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. Rufinus, Commentarius in symbolum apostolorum, 39. 
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11. The first commentator on the Baptismal Creed in modern times to revive 
the neuter interpretation of samctorum seems to have been the Lutheran 
scholar Theodor Zahn, in Das apostolische Symbolum (Erlangen, 1893), 
pp. 88 ff. For recent discussions of this question and references to earlier 
literature, see Badcock, pp. 243—272; Kelly, pp. 388—397; and Werner 
Elert, Abendmahl und Kirchengemeinschaft in der alten Kirche hauptsachlich 
des Ostens (Berlin: Lutherisches Verlagshaus, 1954), pp. 5—16, 166—181. 

. Kelly, p. 390. 

. W.A., 2, 190. 

. Ivo of Chartres, Sermo XXIII (Migne, Patrologia Latina, CLXII, 606): 
““Sanctorum communionem’; id est ecclesiasticorum sacramentorum veri- 
tatem, cui communicaverunt sancti, qui in unitate fidei de hac vita migra- 
verunt.” 

. Peter Abelard, Explanatio symboli quod dicitur Apostolorum (Migne, 
P.L., CLXXVIII, 629—630): “Sanctorum communionem. Hoc est illam, 
qua sancti efficiuntur vel in sanctitate confirmantur, divini scilicet sacra- 
menti pafticipatione; vel communem Ecclesiae fidem, sive charitatis 
unionem. Possumus et sanctorum dicere neutraliter, id est sanctificati panis 
et vini in sacramentam altaris.” 

. Kelly, p. 394. 

. Amalarius of Tréves, Epistola de caeremoniis baptismi (Migne, P.L., 
XCIX, 896): “Sanctorum communionem, in vinculo pacis unitatem 
Spiritus servare credo.” 

. Magnus of Sens, Libellus de mysterio baptismi, in Kelly, p. 394. 

. W.A., 54, 229—230. 

. W.A., 50, 624—625. 

. Die Bekenntnisschriften der evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche, herausge- 
geben im Gedenkjahr der Augsburgischen Konfession 1930, 2d ed. 
(Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1952), p. 725. This edition 
(Jubilaumsausgabe) is hereafter referred to in this article as Bekenntnis- 
schriften. 

. “Bugenhagen, in his introduction to Palladius’ Enchiridion . . . combines 
the examination of children and other communicants in that he declares 
the words of Luther’s Small Catechism to be the confession upon which 
the child of eight years and the centenarian alike are admitted to the 
Communion. ... The children [in sixteenth-century Denmark} were often 
admitted to the Communion when they were only six to seven years of age.” 
(Edmund Belfour, “The History of the Liturgy in the Lutheran Church 
in Denmark,” in Memoirs of the Lutheran Liturgical Association {Pitts- 
burgh: The Lutheran Liturgical Association, 1906}, II, 68—69.) Of 
Sweden, Oscar Quensel says: “It seems that even eight and nine year olds 
were seen among the communicants as late as the 1570's” (Bidrag till 
svenska liturgiens historia {Upsala: Akademiska Boktryckeriet, 1890], 
Il, 88). By way of documentation he quotes in note 2 on the cited page 
a rule of what appears to be the Kyrkoordning of 1571: “Again, no chil- 
dren younger than nine or at least eight years [are to be admitted to the 
Sacrament}, because a younger child cannot have the requisite knowledge 
(kunna figo beskedh weta) about the Sacrament.” By the end of the seven- 
teenth century, in contrast, German Lutheranism had raised the age of 
Confirmation (and first Holy Communion), in some cases as high as 15 
and 16 (Paul Graff, Geschichte der Auflésung der alten gottesdienstlichen 
Formen in der evangelischen Kirche Deutschlands {Gottingen: Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht, 1937—1939], I, 326). At the same time we also 
find an old Lutheran tradition which fixed twelve as the appropriate age 
in view of the account of the Child Jesus in the Temple at the age of twelve; 
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it is demonstrable as late as 1750 (Karl Ramge, “Die Sakramentsnot im 
Hinblick auf Taufe, Konfirmation und Beichte,’ in Die Hochkirche, XIV 
{1932], 124). Twelve is the age prescribed in the Schwabisch-Hall Church 
Order of 1615 (Graff, I, 314). Even as late as the beginning of the last 
century, children were still being admitted to Holy Confirmation (and 
Holy Communion) at the age of eight and nine “in many parts of Ger- 
many” (Fr. L. Rein{h}old, Ideen siber das Aeussere der evangelischen 
Gottesverehrung {Neustrelitz, 1805], p. 179; quoted in Graff, II, 246). 
It is interesting to note that in his Institutio christianae religionis of 1536, 
John Calvin directed that “puer decennis ecclesiae se offerret . . . teste 
et spectante ecclesia profiterentur” (quoted in Graff, I, 315, n. 2). While 
the Leipzig-Altzelle Interim of 1548, which Melanchthon helped to draft, 
directed that Holy Confirmation be imparted to fourteen-year-olds, it 
explicitly stipulated: “Doch soll diese Zahl der Jahre nicht also verstanden 
werden, dass nicht die Kinder auch in jiingern Jahren, so sie im Catechismo 
ziemlich unterricht sind, zur Beicht und Sakrament von ihren Aeltern 
sollen gebracht werden; sondern ihre Aeltern sollen sie zeitlicher zur Beicht 
und Sacrament gewohnen, laut des Spruchs: lasset die Kinder zu mir 
kommen, solcher ist das Himmelreich. Aber die Confirmatio soll geschehen 
in verstandigen Jahren, darin sie ihren Glauben und Zusage besser ver- 
stehen.” Carl Gottlieb Bretschneider [ed.}, Corpus Reformatorum, VII 
{Halle-in-Saxony: C. A. Schwetschke et Filius, 1840], cols. 200—201, 261.) 
Blessed Martin Luther is cautious on the whole issue; while refusing to 
affirm the necessity of the Eucharist in the case of children, he says in 1532 
of 1 Corinthians 11, 28: “Non autem impedit quin etiam pueris possit 
sacramentum altaris dari’ (W. A., Tischreden, 1, No. 365, p. 157). An 
undated utterance similarly says with reference to very small children 
(kleinen Kinderlin): “Das ist Unrecht, dass sie es den Kindern néthig 
zur Seligkeit achten, das Sacrament reichen; obs wol nicht Siinde sei, 
denn es S. Cyprianus auch gethan” (W. A., Tischreden, 6, No. 6777, 
p. 182). But in these passages he presumably has in mind the administra- 
tion of Holy Communion to children under the age of reason, which 
contemporary law put at seven years. The entire question of the age of 
first Holy Communion in the practice of the Lutheran Reformers needs 
careful investigation. 





The Christian Hope and 
Our Fellow Man 


By M. H. FRANZMANN 


{EDITORIAL NOTE: A paper delivered at the 1954 Institute of the 
Lutheran Association for Human Relations at Valparaiso, Indiana.] 


HE New Testament is a book of hope, an eschatological book 

from beginning to end, from John the Baptist to John the 

Divine, the Seer of Patmos. And this hope of the New 
Testament is throughout a “practical” hope; it is always related 
to life and action; the eschatological future indicative is never 
without its here-and-now present imperative. When John the 
Baptist announces that the long-foretold and long-awaited reign 
of God has drawn nigh, that God has laid bare His arm in these 
last days to interpose finally and definitively in history in the 
Person of the Mightier One, who shall bring catastrophic judgment 
in consuming fire and shall bring the creative afflatus of the Spirit 
of God, that herald’s cry is but the causal clause to his prophetic 
imperative: “Repent ye!” Since God’s reign is drawing near, John 
calls upon all men to turn to the God who is turning to them, 
to turn in absolute aversion from all sin, self-assertion, and pride, 
to turn in obedience, trust, and total devotion. “Let God plant 
you,” John cries, “and bring forth fruit in keeping with His 
planting.” 

As for Jesus Himself, He echoes the Baptist’s call to repentance 
as He echoes and intensifies His announcement of the Kingdom; 
the great promises of the Beatitudes are followed by the most 
drastic summons to repentance in the whole Bible, by the Sermon 
on the Mount, in which Jesus lays claim to the whole of the 
living and acting new man and demands of the new man sole 
and whole committal to Himself and to God, committal in action. 
And Jesus’ eschatology, His announcement of the Last Things, is 
all a call to action: How few and sparse the hints, in Jesus’ words, 
of “what heaven will be like”; how insistent in their recurrence 
the demands: “Be sober! Be vigilant!” “Be ready!” “Keep your 
lamps lit!” And this sobriety, this readiness, this vigilance, are no 
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mere temper of mind; they spell responsible action. “That one 
talent which is death to hide” dare not be lodged useless with those 
who call Jesus Lord. “Ye have done it unto Me,” shall be the 
word at the Great Assize. 


The disciples of Jesus learned their lesson well; the merely 
curious questioning “When shall these things be?” died from their 
lips and in their hearts. They learned not to ask, “What are the 
times and seasons of His coming?” For Peter the lively hope and 
the fadeless heritage laid up in heaven mean, “Gird up the loins 
of your mind”; his teAeiws édtioate (1 Peter 1:13), “Hope to the 
hilt,’ means obedience, holiness “in all manner of conversation”; 
the approaching cosmic catastrophe is for him no spectacle, no 
subject for shuddering aesthetics: “What manner of persons ought 
ye to be in all holy conversation and godliness?” (2 Peter 3:11.) 

“We shall see Him as He is,” says John, “and every man that 
hath this hope in him purifieth himself, even as He is pure” 
(1 John 3:2, 3). For Paul, the Apostle unnaturally and violently 
born “out of due time,” the great eschatological fact, he magni- 
tude of hope is love, éydan. We know, he says, what hour has 
struck; God’s chimes have rung in the dark, in the sleeping and 
drunken world, and we have heard them though the world has 
paid no heed. “The night is far spent, and the day is at hand”; 
it is high time to awake out of sleep, to walk honestly as in the 
day, to act, to pay the never-ending debt of love (Rom. 13:8, 
11-14). Love is all hope, as it is all faith (1 Cor. 13:7); love 
never faileth (1 Cor.13:8); in it the new world of God has 
begun even now. And the last book of the Bible is set off from 
all other apocalyptic writings by the insistent seriousness with 
which it calls to holy action: “Repent, and do the first works. . . . 
To him that overcometh I will give to eat of the tree of life, 
which is in the midst of the Paradise of God” (Rev. 2:5,7).— 
“I come quickly; and My reward is with Me, to give every man 
according as his work shall be” (Rev. 22:12). 

This nexus between hope and life, between eschatology and 
action in the New Testament, is not confined to generalities like 
“holy living.” An epistle like 1 Corinthians gives us a vivid pic- 
ture of how the Christian hope permeated and informed every 
area of life in the church: the eschatological note is sounded from 
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the very beginning in this most practical epistle, in the opening 
thanksgiving (1:7,8); both the feckless factionalism of the Co- 
rinthians and their complacent sense of having arrived (their feel- 
ing that they “had it made,” as it were) are set right eschatolog- 
ically: “Judge nothing before the time, until the Lord come . . 
then shall every man have praise of God” (4:5). “Now ye are 
full, now ye are rich, ye have reigned as kings without us; and 
I would to God ye did reign, that we also might reign with you” 
(4:8). The incestuous person is disciplined that his “spirit may 
be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus” (5:5); the “saints who shall 
judge the world” — how dare they go to law before the unjust of 
this world (6:12)! Fornication is unthinkable for men whose 
bodies are “for the Lord,” for “God hath both raised up the Lord 
and will also raise up us by His own power” (6:14). Marriage 
or celibacy, that is a penultimate question: “The time is short; 
it remaineth that both they that have wives be as though they had 
none and they that weep as though they wept not. . . for the 
fashion of this world passeth away” (7:29-31). We are God's 
athletes and run for an incorruptible crown (9:25), a fact which 
we dare not forget when a brother’s conscience imposes the neces- 
sity of self-denial and self-discipline upon us; we are men “upon 
whom the ends of the world are come,” men confronted, therefore, 
with the ultimate rigor of decision (10:11). The church’s worship 
is midway between the Incarnation and the return of our Lord; 
at Communion we show forth His death “until He come” — the 
bright shadow of the Christian hope falls over our eating and 
drinking (11:26). The gifts of grace given to the church are as 
empty as the noises of the cymbals of Cybele or the rattling tam- 
bourines of the Bacchantes unless they be borne and directed by 
the love which never faileth, the love of God’s future world 
(13:1-3). Without hope, there is no church, no new people of 
God — “If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all 
men most miserable” (15:19). “Therefore” — because God has 
given us the victory over death through our Lord Jesus Christ — 
“be ye steadfast, unmovable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord” (15:58). And the closing cadence of the letter, after all 
the business of collection, travel plans, and greetings, is Maranatha! 
“Our Lord, come!” ( 16:22.) 
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To treat fully a topic like “Hope and Life” —and it is under 
this rubric that we shall see “Hope and Our Fellow Man” in its 
true perspective— would be to write a whole New Testament 
eschatology. And it is partly to delimit a halfway workable 
section of the New Testament proclamation that I have chosen 
to concentrate on the Epistle of St. James; partly also out of the 
timidity of the exegete, to stay within the comforting shade and 
foliage of a specific text and not to have to venture out bare, 
naked, into the glaring noonday sun of systematics. Perhaps 
this exegetical timidity will pay a kind of dividends. James is 
certainly a writer who is close to life; an inquiry into the 
relation of the hope of James to life is therefore a promising 
one; and perhaps in James, just because he is so intent on the 
practical, so intensely concerned with living, we shall see more 
clearly some aspects of the Christian hope which we might 
miss in more luxuriant domains in the New Testament, such 
as those of Paul or Peter. James is a barley-bread, rugged 
Scotland kind of epistle; but his sparse highlands have a most 
clear atmosphere. 


I. THE CHRISTIAN HOPE IN JAMES 


The great eighteenth-century interpreter of the New Testament, 
Bengel, says somewhere of the certainty of the Christian hope: 
Spes erit res; hope will become reality. Bengel would consent, 
I am sure, to a slight modification of his dictum to express 
another aspect of the New Testament hope and let us say, Spes 
est res; the hope is a reality. For this, too, must be said if we are 
to speak adequately of the distinctively New Testament hope. For 
the hope of the New Testament is a reality which has in part, 
and that the decisive part, become an experienced reality in the 
church. The New Testament hope is both a hope realized and 
a hope hoped for, both res gesta and res sperata. Paul puts both 
aspects side by side in hard juxtaposition when he says, “In this 
hope we were saved” (Rom.8:24, RSV). 


A. Hope Fulfilled in James 


The first words of the Epistle of St. James indicate that for 
James and his readers the hope fulfilled is a dominant reality: 
“James, a servant of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ, to the 
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twelve tribes which are scattered abroad, greeting” (1:1). The 
fellow countrymen whom he addresses are twelve tribes scattered 
abroad, in the Dispersion; they have become the Diaspora in this 
world, uprooted, transplanted with a new center given to their 
existence. And James has a Lord, Jesus, to whom he stands in the 
same relationship as that in which he has heretofore stood to God 
alone; he is His slave. There is a continuity here with the past. 
There is the God of Israel, and there are the twelve tribes; but they 
are no longer the usual “twelve tribes of Israel” — there is also 
a sharp break with the past. What has given James a new Lord 
and made the new people of God a Diaspora here in the midst 
of this old world? 


1. New Revelation. — Something eschatologically new has hap- 
pened, something for which the New Testament uses, quite con- 
sistently, a particular adjective, xatvds, “new” in the sense that it 
is contrasted with the old, succeeds and supersedes the old, and is 
superior to it. A new revelation has taken place, and this new 
revelation is in the Person of One whom James calls “our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Lord of Glory” (2:1). A man with the common 
Jewish name Jesus is the object of faith for Jewish men who 
know but one God, one Lord; this Jesus is xvgv0s, and He is the 
Anointed of God, Xguotés, and He bears a designation which for 
Jewish ears unmistakably spelled Deity, 65a. The ultimate reve- 
lation has taken place; God Himself has entered into mankind. 
God has spoken the ultimate Word of Truth and has broken 
forever the power of the lie (1:18); He has declared and evinced 
Himself as the “Giver-God without reserve and without reproach- 
ing” (1:5); He has planted among men a Word which can 
save —“save” in the radically divine sense which the word has 
in the Bible, can deliver and rescue from judgment, wrath, and 
death (1:21). The fact that the Righteous One, the Anointed 
of God, died unresistingly at the hands of the men of this world 
is part of that Word and gives it its delivering power (5:6). 

2. A New Status for Men.— This new revelation of God’s is 
an act of God done to mankind; the fact that Jesus, the man, is 
xbeLos tis 86EyNS (2:1) means that in Him mankind has achieved 
a new status before God, a new position. There is possible in 
mankind a new being-rich in faith, possible even for the beggar 
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and the outcast (2:6); there is a new people of God, a new 
twelve tribes (1:1); the hope of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel 
has become a realized hope. The old world of sin and death has 
become a place of sojourn only for this new people of God; 
they are in the Dispersion (1:1). 


3. A New Nature. — But it is more than a new status merely 
that has been given, that man can now enjoy; it is something 
fuller, more dynamic, and more personal than merely a new status. 
There has been a new birth, that birth from above without which 
no man can “see” the kingdom of God (John 3:5); “Of His own 
will He brought us forth” (1:18). God’s creative power and His 
will of love are the ingredients of our new making; we are 
therefore new creatures with wholly new potentialities of devo- 
tion, obedience, and Jove. God's great promise of the crown of life 
is to “those that love Him” (1:12); the mind of the flesh (Rom. 
8:7), the enmity toward God which is the mark and signature 
of man born into this world a son of Adam, this mind has been 
recreated and turned to love of God. 


4. New Powers.— This new birth is birth from the living, 
willing, active God; the new children of God who love Him are 
living, willing, active children, rich even now in faith (2:5), 
endowed with new powers: God has made His Spirit to dwell 
in them (4:5), that is, He is in and with them in sustaining and 
creative presence and gives them the greater grace for the greater 
need (4:6); He gives them power to evince themselves as sons 
of God even now, as peacemakers (Matt.5:9), who sow the seed 
from which shall spring the harvest of righteousness, the full and 
perfect realization of God’s will (3:18). He gives them wisdom, 
the ability to discern, to know, and to do His will even in the 
midst of trial (1:6), a meek wisdom from above that seeks not 
its own (3:13), that supersedes and overthrows the old, self- 
seeking, earthly, demonic wisdom, a wisdom that has upon it the 
marks of Christ, for it is “pure, peaceable, with royally conde- 
sending grace (émtetxys), open to entreaty, full of mercy and 
good fruits, unswerving, unfeigned” (3:17). God has brought 
forth and endowed men capable of doing His new work in the 
midst of the old world, men capable of a worship which transcends 
the frustrate “purity” of the old cultus, a worship pure and un- 
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defiled in God's eyes, since it performs God’s own work of mercy 
to the widow and the fatherless (1:27). 


5. A New Intensity and Certainty of Hope.—'This hope ful- 
filled, this res-gesta hope, looms large in James; therefore faith 
looms large in James, for faith is the full assent and the total 
self-committal to the way that God in Christ has gone with man 
in these last days. And the fact that hope is a hope which has 
been in large and decisive measure fulfilled, quickens and intensifies 
the longing and the certainty that all may be fulfilled, that God 
will go the rest of His way with man. For “Dispersion” is not 
God’s last word to His people; “I will gather you” is His promise, 
and His promise is sure (Is. 11:11 f.). 


B. Hope Hoped for in James 


God will for His great name’s sake gather in His scattered 
people, His Diaspora (Ezek. 29:21-29). Jesus, the Anointed of 
God, He who is called the Lord of Glory, must be and shall be 
the Lord of all (2:1); at His name every knee shall bow in heaven, 
in earth, and under the earth, and every tongue shall confess Him 
Lord to the glory of God the Father (Phil.2:11); the name 
“Lord” has in it the promise of absolute universality and of eternity. 

The Word which is at work, implanted in mankind, will do 
the work it has the power to do— it will save in the full sense, 
the divine sense (1:21; cf. 4:12). And that deliverance issues in 
life, the crown of life, full and positive life, triumphant, splendid, 
royal life (1:12), life such as God has and can give, life in His 
kingdom, whereof we are heirs; those that mourn in Zion shall 
be comforted, with all tears wiped forever from their eyes; the 
hungerers and thirsters after righteousness shall be fed full at the 
breasts of consolation in the new world wherein righteousness 
dwelleth, for the new world shall be all God’s and therefore all 
ours — the meek shall inherit it. Mercy shall triumph over judg- 
ment; the pure in heart shall look upon the Judge of the world 
and see Him unafraid, and those who now do God’s own work of 
peacemaking shall be called by Him His sons. 


God’s purposes are ripening fast; the Sower has gone forth to 
sow the seed, and the grain is even now ripening toward the 
harvest under the early and the latter rain (5:7); the righteous 
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shall shine as the sun (Matt. 13:43), they shall joy before their 
God “according to the joy in harvest” (Is.9:3). The second 
coming of Christ is very near; the Judge is at the door who shall 
set all right (5:9) with His judgment under the law of liberty, 
that judgment in which mercy shall triumph. 


The scattered children of the new Israel shall return home in 
triumph, and with them God’s creation shall come home to glorify 
God, the Creator. God of His will brought us men forth that we 
should be a first fruits, as it were, of His creatures — our new birth 
is both the beginning and the pledge of the full and universal 
consummation, the upbeat and the beginning, the thematic an- 
nouncement of a greater music whose thunderous finale is, “Behold, 
I make all things new!” (Rev.21:5; cf. Romans 8; Eph. 1:10.) 

This hope, at once hope fulfilled and hope hoped-for, res gesta 
and res sperata, makes of us men set in motion, set in God’s great 
motion toward the consummation of all things, and this being 
in God’s motion leads to a new, unheard-of detachment on our 
part and to a new, unheard-of, intense involvement. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
(To be concluded) 
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Studies on the Swedish Gospels 


THE FESTIVAL OF THE REFORMATION 
MartrT. 11:25-30 


The Text and Its Central Thought.— Preaching on this text forces 
the pastor to view the Reformation in its deepest aspect — spiritually, 
Notice that Matthew does not give the setting of the text. The words 
of our Lord are given as an answer without any mention of the occa- 
sion. In the parallel passage (Luke 10:21) the occasion is the return 
of the Seventy. Thus the thanksgiving and “praise” (v.25) apparently 
comes as a response to the report of the Seventy regarding the recep- 
tion of their proclamation of the Gospel of the Kingdom. It was not 
the “wise and intelligent generally” who received the Word, but the 
simple novices in learning. The prayer ends; with v.27 He turns to 
the crowd. (According to Luke, He addressed Himself to His dis- 
ciples next.) “All things were delivered ...” by the Father when 
He commissioned His Son to go into the world. 

The participles in the invitation in v.28 to those who “labor and 
are heavy laden” are active and passive, reminders of the dual side of 
human misery. Meyer applies this to the “legal and Pharisaic or- 
dinances under which the man is exhausted and weighed down as with 
a heavy burden, without getting rid of the painful consciousness of 
sin.” He offers what none of their teachers had been able to give— 
“rest.” The basic idea of the word is “relief.” Wycliffe’s “refresh” 
does it for moderns. Virtually every word in the final two verses is 
significant enough to demand study. The picture of the yoke was 
frequently used by the Jewish rabbis to describe submission to duty. 
In a completely new spirit our Lord speaks of His yoke as one under 
which rest is found. “Easy” in the last verse is misleading. The root 
idea of the word is “good” or “serviceable.” In his Word Studies, Vin- 
cent suggests that no one English word combines its full meaning of 
“wholesome, serviceable, kindly.” “Christ's yoke is like feathers to a 
bird; not loads, but helps to motion” (Jeremy Taylor). A central 
thought: Christ reveals God’s deepest desire for us in His invitation 
to come to Him. 

The Day and Its Theme.— Every year new books appear on the 
market interpreting the Reformation from an economic, political, or 

2 
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social frame of reference. There is a certain dimension of the Reforma- 
tion in which each of these is true. But central from the viewpoint 
of the faith is another emphasis: the spiritual! For the center of the 
Reformation was not a revolt of princes, educators, or shopkeepers. 
It took place within the church. The problems raised were spiritual. 
Its method was spiritual. The answers desired were spiritual. An 
unusual degree of integration can be achieved in the service. The 
Introit introduces the theme: Because of the presence of the Lord of 
Hosts, we will not fear. The Collect summarizes the goal in a series 
of petitions: Pour out Thy Holy Spirit . . . keep them steadfast . . . 
protect and comfort . . . defend against all enemies . . . bestow Thy 
saving peace. 


Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.—To bring the hearer to the 
point where he will increasingly take Christ's yoke upon him and thus 
receive His rest. The goal of the sermon, then, is not simply to “tell” 
people something new about either Luther or Jesus Christ. The goal 
is to achieve an action: that people actually take upon themselves the 
yoke of Christ. 


Sin to Be Diagnosed and Remedied.—There is a great danger 
that celebrations of the Reformation become a mighty applause cf 


what Luther once did— coming from a seated, self-sufficient church. 
The sin this Gospel confronts is an intellectual-type faith which acts 
only as spectator before God. Specifically, the sin is our tendency not 
to accept His yoke; consequently, we never receive the full depth of 
His blessing. 


Opportunities for Explicit Gospel.— The general reference to the 
Incarnation in v.27 invites an examination of the redemptive life which 
followed. Scripture holds up the cross as the point at which God is 
most fully known by His people. Likewise, the yoke illustration sug- 
gests the Savior, who Himself puts His neck under the other half of 
the double oxen yoke. All current blessings flow very directly from 
the one act of the cross. 


Illustrations. — Luther's experiences in early life were in direct con- 
trast to the text. Commenting on this period, he wrote: “From child- 
hood on I was so conditioned that I was terrified and turned pale 
when I heard the name of Christ, for I was taught to think of Him 
only as a stern and angry Judge.” A useful introduction can be culled 
from the rash of Reformation material that sees print early every fall. 
Contrast the many emphases regarding the meaning of the Reforma- 
tion culturally with this primary spiritual impact. 
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Outline 
Christ’s Invitation to Come to Him 
I. We tend not to draw near to Christ. 
A. Observance of Reformation outwardly 
B. Danger of being among the “wise and prudent” 


II. Christ came into world to make God known to us. 
A. Commissioned for task of redemption 
B. Goal was to make Father known to us 
III. He invites us to Himself. 
A. He invites us 
B. His yoke is good 
C. In Him we find rest 


St. Louis, Mo. DAvID S. SCHULLER 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
MatTT. 18:15-22 


The Text and Its Central Thought.— Revenge is always out of the 
question for the Christian. His concern for others is to be strong 
enough, because of the love of Christ for him, to overcome the in- 
clination to revenge, thoughtlessness, legalism, or limited forgiveness. 
The text embraces several aspects of a Christian’s concern for others 
as it expresses itself within the Christian community. Note that our 
text deals only with relationships within that community. This is not 
to say that the words have no significance for relationships of a Chris- 
tian toward those outside the community, but it is important to note 
that the counsel is specifically directed. 

The text is not difficult to understand or to follow as far as language 
and thought are concerned. The original presents no great difficulties. 
One question that seems rather vital is whether the trespass spoken of 
is to be thought of as referring to private personal offenses or to evi- 
dent sins against the Christian way in general. 


The first meaning seems to be personal wrongs experienced at the 
hand or voice of another, but really we ought not draw too rigid a line 
between the two. A wrong has been done by a fellow Christian serious 
enough to cause us deep concern. 

Central thought of the complete text is that Christian brotherhood 
shows its depth in such concern for others in the Christian community 
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that we dare to speak to them of their wrongs, that we seek to be one 
with them in spirit, and that we forgive eagerly and endlessly. 


The Day and Its Theme.— For all who observe Synodical Sunday 
on this day this is doubtless not the best text that could be chosen. 
The theme of Parish Activities for this day, “Stewardship,” is in line 
with the total dedication of life to the Savior and the response to His 
love out of which this text springs. 


The theme of the service as expressed in hymns, Scripture readings, 
and prayers should be forgiveness. Certainly the standard Gospel for 
this day, Matt. 18:23-35, offers a most excellent commentary on the 
text and complements it. The elaboration of the Epistle, Phil. 1:3-11, 
on the quiet serenity which prevails in the brotherhood corresponds 
to the theme of the sermon. 


The Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.—In a text which is as rich 
and full as this one on a specific subject but presupposes so much 
concerning the basis and source of devout Christian living, the sermon- 
izer is confronted with several pitfalls. Because a rather detailed 
exegesis of each of the three parts of the text is necessary for clarity, 
the central message of the Gospel may be passed by rather hurriedly, 


particularly since it is not explicit in the text. Another pitfall is that 
the sermon becomes an exposition of the meaning of the text as such 
without clear perception of its real purpose by the hearer or without 
sufficient application to present situations, which in such a text involve 
very sensitive matters. 


The goal and purpose of this sermon must be to picture to people 
the beauty and the glory of life lived in the brotherhood of the Gospel, 
a brotherhood so real and so realistic that it can bear to confront the 
brother’s weaknesses and sins and deal with them. We must be sure 
to strengthen people for such living by holding before them the for- 
giveness which is ours from God through Christ. 


Sins to Be Diagnosed and Remedied.— The sins are almost too evi- 
dent for comfort, but then comfort, in the usual sense, is not our 
goal. Backbiting, refusing to be reconciled, outworn patience, right- 
eous withdrawal, glee in faultfinding, too-ready condemnation, intro- 
ducing resolutions when we should speak privately, neglect of prayer, 
unwillingness to warn the brother, and self-righteous “generosity” 
where there should be forgiveness. 


Opportunities for Explicit Gospel. — The opportunity comes 
throughout as we consider how anyone can be capable of such a depth 
of brotherhood as is here pictured. The only source for such strength 
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is that which the Spirit supplies in the endless forgiveness we receive 
through Christ. 

Illustrations. — Concrete examples which are common to daily life, 
the unkind word, the harsh judgment, the deliberate lie, the evident 
guilt, the careless talk—these are particularly useful to apply the 
text’s significance. Nor ought we overlook Biblical illustrations — the 
Lord's Prayer, Joseph and his brothers, David and Saul, Jesus Himself. 


Outline 
Introduction: How different life would be if the words of our text 
were followed as they are understood! Revenge, spite, cruel with- 
drawal, and legalism have no place in the Christian life. 
The Depth of Christian Brotherhood 


I. It is not characteristic of Christian brotherhood to let wrongs 
or wrong go unobserved, but to deal bravely and lovingly with 
them. 

A. Personal consultation, with no others present, is the first step 
when wrong has been done. The goal is to gain the brother. 

B. Others for whom the offender has esteem may help win him 
if first attempts are fruitless. 

C. The seriousness of his fall may finally have to be pointed 
out to him by that group which he ought most to esteem, 
the Christian community. 


. We must depend on His presence as we live in Chistian brother- 
hood. 


A. We act as agents of Christ and in His name when we loose 
and bind sins. 


B. The strength of united Christian prayer is beyond measure. 
C. The presence of Jesus is real though invisible. 

. There can be no legalistic limit to the depth of Christian brother- 
hood. 


A. We cannot limit the action of Christian concern for others 
by a set measure of time or number. 


B. As we have been forgiven by God through Christ endlessly, 
we can find strength to do so also to others. 
Portland, Oreg. OMAR STUENKEL 
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THE TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
Matt. 17:24-27 


The Text and Its Central Thought. — Matthew 17 sets forth both the 
divine and the human nature of our Lord. The chapter begins with 
the account of His glorious transfiguration (vv. 1-9). It contains the 
story of the epileptic whom He alone could heal (vv.14-21) and 
a prophecy of His Passion (vv.22,23), ending with the account of 
His payment of the Temple tax (vv.24-27). He whose face “did 
shine as the sun” humbly obeyed the Law and the custom of the people 
of whose flesh He came. This incident takes place in Capernaum, 
Christ's headquarters during the years of His earthly ministry. It is 
fitting that He is asked to pay the Temple tax in this town. 


V.24. The tax receivers were respectful in their approach to Peter, 
who here seems to be the representative disciple. The silver shekel 
(td dideaxnov, half shekel) amounted to 62 cents. This tax was pay- 
able annually by every Jew above twenty as his contribution toward the 
support of the Temple and its sacrifices. Cf. Ex. 30:13 ff.; Neh. 10:32. 
Peter's “yes” is prompt (v.25). Christ's general bearing or Peter's 
remembrance of a past payment is probably responsible for the fear- 


less answer. Custom — téAn, a tax on wares, indirect tax. Tribute — 
xi\voov, a tax On persons, a direct tax. The Temple tax was a direct 
tax. This verse is important in showing that Christ here thinks of 
civic obligations in general. Reference to the “kings of the earth” 
shows that He here enunciates a universal and timeless truth. This tax 
is clearly considered to be representative of all types of lawful and 
necessary taxes. The incident therefore deals with more than the ful- 
fillment of the Law by Christ (Gal.4:4,5). It contains positive in- 
struction for all believers concerning their civic duties. V.26: Peter's 
prompt answer to the tax collectors had seemed to imply that the chil- 
dren of God were not free. Jesus makes it clear that the children of the 
Kingdom are truly “free.” The royal family has the privilege of 
exemption from tax. A king surely does not collect taxes from his 
own family but from others! There is also here a twofold teaching 
concerning sonship: Christ is God’s own Son in the highest sense. 
Yet even Peter and other believers are members of the Kingdom 
and sons by adoption, since the payment of the tax is “for Me and 
thee.” V.27: Christ’s very manner of paying this tax gives evidence 
of heavenly authority and power. Ztatijea— four drachmas. He who 
subjected Himself to the Law, for our sake, shows that He rules all 
things. 
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There is a clear and positive lesson here concerning Christian life 
and duty. Christ Himself paid the Temple tax. Civic obligations 
must be taken most seriously. Believers therefore must fulfill earthly 
duties. To fail in this regard would perhaps “offend” those of the 
nation. The Greek word that is translated “offend” carries a much 
more serious connotation than most people realize. Xxavdahiowuev — 
RSV: “not to give offense to them.” Cf. use of the same word in Matt. 
18:6: “offend” —to tempt > unbelief or apostasy. A textual sermon 
on this passage should stress civic responsibilities and duties in a very 
positive way, since to “offend” others is to put a real stumbling block 
in their way (Rom. 13:6,7). 

This Scriptural teaching is clearly set forth in the Augsburg Con- 
fession, Article XVI: Of Civil Affairs, and in the Apology, Article 
XVI: Of Political Order. 


The Day and Its Theme.— The Epistle, Phil. 3:17-21, teaches the 
two basic truths set forth in our text: appreciation of our membership 
in the divine kingdom (“Our citizenship is in heaven”) and the 
necessity of fulfilling our place and obligations in the earthly realm. 
(“Brethren, be followers together of me.”) The holy Gospel (Matt. 
22:15-22) contains the classical passage concerning this whole ques- 
tion: “Render therefore unto Caesar the things which are Caesar's and 
unto God the things that are God’s.” A proper reading of the ancient 
lessons, with thoughtful emphasis looking forward to the sermon, 
will do much to prepare the people for the truth which will be 
preached in the pulpit. The Introit, Collect, and Gradual fit in with the 
sermonic message, without especially emphasizing the lectern and pul- 
pit message. “Christian Patriotism” is a good statement of the theme 
of the day’s worship. The believer is addressed as a member of both 
church and state. 

The Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.— This part of God’s revela- 
tion is designed to show the Christians their civic responsibilities and 
duties, awaken consciousness of past sins and neglect, and arouse them 
to greater appreciation of the heavenly kingdom. 


Sims to Be Diagnosed and Remedied.— Reference to our everyday 
life and work gives abundant material for sharpening the conscience 
in the direction of civic duty and obligation. Almost all of us file 
income tax returns and pay this levy either by means of an automatic 
payroll deduction or in quarterly installments. The whole range of 
national, state, and local taxes has very real and personal meaning 
for all. Are we honest and fair in this phase of our life and conduct? 
The Law in this text will reveal much sin. Hesitancy to seek and 
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occupy public office may sometimes be due, in part, to a sinful desire 
to escape lawful obligations. “Stewardship,” the Parish Activities 
theme, includes the use of time and talent as well as money. 

Opportunities for Explicit Gospel.—“Then are the children free” 
ate striking words of our Lord which should bring out a full Gospel 
emphasis even in this text, which concerns civic duty. The unique 
and realistic setting of this story should make it possible for a well- 
prepared sermon to stress both Law and Gospel in a particularly effec- 
tive manner. True appreciation of our heavenly citizenship makes our 
earthly service and obedience a joyful Christian experience. “I beseech 
you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God...” (Rom. 12:1). 
See Part I of the suggested outline. 

Illustrations. — Local applications and needs will readily suggest 
themselves. The regularity with which “death and taxes” face every- 
one enables the thoughtful shepherd to speak of both the heavenly 
and the mundane aspects of Christian life. 


Outline 
The Christian Foundation for Good Citizenship 


. Christians should recognize their priceless citizenship in God's 
kingdom, 25b, 26. 
A. Christ is God’s only-begotten Son, yet His people are also 
called sons of God, by grace, through adoption. 


B. Heavenly citizenship is our most precious blessing. “Then 
are the children free.” 


II. Christians, however, are in the world, and God demands that 
they accept their rightful civic responsibilities, 24, 25 a. 


III. The payment of taxes is a Christian duty and privilege, 27b. 
IV. The Lord has wonderful means of providing for His own, 27 a. 


Chicago, Ill. JAMES G. MANZ 
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TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
LUKE 20:27-40 


The Text and Its Central Thought.— The Sadducees, who were of 
the priestly and ruling class, feared the effect of Jesus’ ministry upon 
their status and therefore opposed Him (Luke 20:19, 20; Matt. 26:34; 
John 18:14). They had engaged in public conflict with Jesus before 
(Matt. 16:1 ff.). Now they challenged His doctrine of the resurrection, 
for they taught that “there is no resurrection, neither angel nor spirit” 
(Acts 23:8). They cited “one of their stock problems from the field 
of casuistry” concerning the seven brothers, each of which in compli- 
ance with the Levirate marriage laws of Moses had been the husband 
of the same woman. Under the assumption that the resurrection life 
would be identical with our present existence, they asked: “Whose 
shall she be at the resurrection?” Behind this challenge, as behind 
every attack upon Scripture, is the failure to restrict one’s thoughts to 
the concepts contained in the very words of Scripture and the failure 
also to recognize God’s supremacy over every condition and walk of 
life. The angellike people of the resurrection will furnish no problem. 


That the dead shall rise Jesus could have shown from Dan. 12:2; 
Job 19:23-27; or from Gen. 22:1-3 (cp. Heb. 11:19); but He chose 


to answer Moses with Moses and quoted from Ex. 3:6. Here God had 
declared Himself to be the God of the patriarchs of the Jewish nation, 
who at that time had been dead for more than two centuries. However, 
God is the God of living and not of dead men. Hence these patriarchs 
cannot have been separated from God. It follows therefore that they 
must be alive in the spirit and that they will rise with their bodies. 


However, this resurrection of the blessed shall be the lot of those 
only who “shall be accounted worthy thereof.” 


The Day and Its Theme.— The last Sunday of the current church 
year reminds one of the fact that someday our lives in this world will 
cease. Then begins “the life that never ends” (service theme). As good 
stewards (Parish Activities) therefore of our lives and our talents we 
ought to live and worship and walk as those who have been “delivered 
from death” (Gradual), are “partakers of the inheritance of the saints” 
(Epistle), have Christ as the “Rock of their salvation” (Introit), and 
constantly pray for a stewardship life of willing service (Collect). 

The Goal and Purpose of the Sermon. — To achieve an appreciation 
of the responsibility that comes to us who “look for the resurrection of 
the dead and the life of the world to come,” so that in Christ we may 
abound in the fruits of such faith. 
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Sins to Be Diagnosed and Remedied.— Going beyond the clear 
meaning of the words of Scripture, a practice that can only engender 
doubt; materialism which sets its eyes on this world; rationalism which 
elevates man’s reason beyond right; the failure to let God’s mercy in 
Christ prompt us to make the fullest possible use of our talents in this 
life. Only as we by daily contrition and repentance “put on Christ” 
can we ever be “accounted worthy” of the resurrection unto life and 
develop also the will to serve Him (Gal. 3:26,27; Rom. 6:1-16). 

Opportunities for Explicit Gospel.—“Shall be accounted worthy” 
(text); “in whom we have redemption,” etc. (Epistle); “thy faith 
hath saved thee” (Gospel); “the rock of our salvation” (Introit) ; 
“Thou hast delivered my soul from death”; and “with Thee is the 
fountain of life” (Gradual). 

Illustrations. — The resurrection of the daughter of Jairus illustrates 
the power of God and the raising of the very body that has died, as 
also the resurrection of Lazarus and Jesus does. As it is reprehensible 
for Lutheran pastors to subscribe to the Creeds of Christendom and then 
to deny their content (recent ULC heresy trials), even so it is repre- 
hensible for Lutheran laymen to join in their church’s confession of 
faith on Sunday, and then fail during the week to practice a steward- 
ship of life supporting such a confession. The rewards of faith shown 


in the Gospel of the day. St. Paul’s life of service based on his faith 
in the resurrection (1 Corinthians 15). 


Outline 
“I Believe in the Resurrection of the Body” 
I. I believe it on the testimony of Scripture. 


A. Rationalism, materialism, and going beyond Scripture only 
confuse. 
B. The Scriptures clearly teach the resurrection of the body. 


II. I believe it with all my heart. 


A. Any other kind of faith would be dead. 
B. Jesus went to the cross for it, His whole life sustaining it. 


C. The Apostles believed it and gave their lives in support of it. 
D. We ought also to support it by the stewardship of our lives. 
Ill. I believe it to be a free gift of grace. 
A. Only they who “are accounted worthy of it” shall have it. 
B. I am so accounted in Christ, through faith in His redeem- 
ing work. 


Chicago, Ill. THEODORE NICKEL 
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THE FESTIVAL OF THANKSGIVING 
Ps. 103:1-5 


The Text and Its Central Thought. — The entire Psalm is a unit and 
might well serve as a text; length and complexity alone suggest con- 
centrating on fewer verses, and later elements of the Psalm are parallel 
to the thoughts of the text. The preacher need not enter upon the 
trustworthiness of the superscription “a Psalm of David,” for the text 
is the praise song of every child of God through every age. V.1: The 
soul is the whole man, particularly in his relation to God (Gen. 2:7). 
Hence it is the whole man who is to respond in a continuous act of 
blessing the Lord. To bless God is to acknowledge that He blesses us, 
makes us whole toward Him, fills out our lives that they be according 
to His plan; hence to bless God means to review His blessing acts 
and to elevate Him, in the heart, to the place of the great Creator, 
Healer, Restorer. V.2: Unthankfulness to God is already from the 
human point of view ignoble and bestial. But the purpose of thank- 
fulness is much more: It is the review, and thus the re-enactment, of 
God's blessing and healing program toward us. Our thankfulness 
toward God is one of God’s means of living toward us with the Word 
of His healing; hence unthankfulness bars us from the possession of 
God (Rom. 1:21). V.3: Essential to the text is this priority of things 
which the thankful Christian blesses God for: He forgives our in- 
iquities. The parallel member of the verse sets this in a figure: He 
heals all our diseases. This is not a statement of a physiological coun- 
terpart of a spiritual one; it is simply the demonstration that where 
God forgives sins, God reaches into the improvement, the making 
whole, of all of life. “Where there is forgiveness of sins, there is also 
life and salvation” — the great accent of Luther’s Reformation. V. 4: 
God rescues life from destruction, the pit, through an act involving 
a price; here is the cue for the most explicit N.T. Gospel. Again the 
parallel member is in danger of being debased to exclusively material 
considerations, as though it referred to the “all these things will be 
added” (Matt.6:33) and those were the ones that we hoped for all 
the time! —but it underscores the tremendous and ongoing act of 
God’s rich grace and forgiveness in Christ; note the heaping up of the 
acts of mercy and the Christian’s response of blessing in Eph. 1:1-12. 
V.5: Countless harvest festivals have given this a physical connotation, 
but in the context it, too, is total. Our whole self is renewed and 
refreshed through the continued provision of God for our life toward 
Him, so that already in this life we have His daily grace and in the 
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life to come also our bodies will be completely vehicles of the Spirit, 
1 Cor. 15:42-54. God’s grace crowds our cheeks with his goodness, 
restores our life like the annual renewing of the plumage of a bird. — 
Of the accents in this text several major ones have their echoes 
throughout the Psalm. We are to bless the Lord (vv. 20-22). He has 
forgiving mercy upon us despite and in view of our sins (vv. 6,8, 9-12). 
His grace is abundant and enriching (vv. 13-18).—V.2 is a conven- 
1ent summary. 

The Day and Its Theme.— The Swedish lectionary does not provide 
a text for this day, which is originally a quasi-secular and national day 
of thanksgiving at harvest time. This text is important to reinforce 
the spiritual purpose of the Epistle for the day and to counteract a tacit 
mammon worship. On the basis of this text people can be led to 
appraise their physical and material advantages in terms of God's 
design for their total souls. 


The Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.—The goal is that the wor- 
shiper bless God. This means defining this concept: The inner and 
total outreach of the Christian, together with his worshiping brother, 
in adoring God and thanking Him for His rich mercy and continued 
help. 

Sins to Be Remedied.—If v.2 be taken as a statement of theme, 
then the cardinal sin of listlessness toward God’s mercy, particularly 
toward His healing of our broken relation toward Him and forgive- 
ness of our sins, is conveniently presented for analysis. 


Opportunities for Explicit Gospel.— The Old Testament language 
needs its revision into explicit New Testament terms. Convenient 
bridges are the concepts of “all His benefits,” all of v.3, “redeemeth”; 
and the parallel in vv.8-18 on God’s faithful plan for His people, 
Israel in the Old Testament and the church in the New, to keep it in 
Christ and search it out with His forgiveness despite its sin. If the 
axiom be granted that the Gospel of the redemptive work of Christ 
is basic for every achievement through preaching, then the preacher 
wants to settle for no mere satisfaction with prosperity, in his hearers, 
but for nothing less than their joy in the forgiveness of their sins. 


Illustrations. — The nine lepers were unthankful; the tenth was 
whole completely, not just from leprosy; he was the one who reviewed 
the work of Christ to him (Gospel for day, Luke 17:11-19). Mo- 
hammedans are thankful; but they measure cause for thankfulness in 
the proportion of material gain— could it happen to Americans? The 
Christian is thankful, with reference to things, when God gives them 
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or when he takes them; he is always thankful for God forgiving and 
not just giving. Lovely is Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s thought of the “new 
song” that Christians always sing together (Life Together, Harper's, 
p. 57 ff.). 

Outline 

Bless the Lord, O My Soul, and Forget Not All His Benefits 


I. Let us remember the Lord’s benefits. 
A. The forgetting: 
1. It is shameful, irreverent, impolite. 
2. It is deadly, for it cuts off from the life stream of God, 
B. The remembering: 
1. It reviews God's forgiveness, redemption, mercy, in Christ. 


2. It sees in this God’s supply for our entire life toward Him. 
Note purpose of citizenship in 1 Tim. 2:1 ff. 


3. It thus attaches to God’s supply anew. Luke 17:11 ff. 


II. Let us bless the Lord for them. 


A. This means acknowledging God as the one Giver. 

B. This means praising God for His constancy and faithfulness. 

C. This means summoning every element of self and church to 
join in worshiping and adoring God. 


St. Louis, Mo. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF WITNESSING IN AUSTRALIA 


With its issue of March 1955, the Australasian Theological Review 
published No.1 of Vol. XXVI, which means that this apparently 
insignificant, but actually very dynamic quarterly of thirty-two pages 
each could celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary. Its editor is still 
Dr.H.P. Hamann, who is responsible for the periodical, while the 
theological faculty of Concordia College assists him as an editorial 
committee. The first number of the 26th volume of the Review 
contains a special preface by President Cl. E. Hoopmann, in which he 
points out the purpose of the quarterly, its seeming lack of success, 
since its number of readers remained extremely limited, confined chiefly 
to pastors of the Ev. Luth. Church of Australia, with only a few copies 
going overseas, but nevertheless its valuable witness concerning burning 
questions facing not only the Lutheran Church in Australia, but also 
Lutheranism throughout the world. The most important articles have 
been supplied to the Review by the editor, who frankly and critically, 
but also fairly and lovingly discussed the major problems of sound 
Lutheranism with a view to guide his fellow Lutherans by what he is 
convinced is God’s will as set forth in His divine Word. Those who 
have read the Review from the beginning, appreciate the wealth of 
instruction and brotherly admonition which it has given to its readers 
and join Dr. Hoopmann in the closing prayer of his preface: “May the 
Review continue to pursue its God-directed course to the glory of His 
name and the joy of many readers.” The current issue contains a soul- 
searching article under the heading “Voices on Evanston.” 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


DEWEY’S INFLUENCE FADING FROM U.S. SCHOOLS 


Under this heading the Christian Century (July 20, 1955) almost 
triumphantly reports that the influence of John Dewey on the educa- 
tional program of our public school system is on the wane. We read: 

Urbana, Illinois, witnessed a funeral the other day which told more 

than could volumes of exposition about changes that are taking place 

in American education. Almost without notice in the press, the 

Progressive Education Association met and disbanded. Only a handful 

of directors showed up for the last rites. The P.E. A. was founded 

in 1919 to spread the educational philosophy of John Dewey through 

the American school system. For a time it exerted a great influence, 
785 
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and some of its methods will continue as standard educational prac- 
tice. But, as the New York Times said in advance of the Urbana 
meeting, “In many school systems it has been the educational kiss of 
death to be labeled a disciple of Dewey or a member of the associa- 
tion.” Sic transit. 


It was in the fall of 1906 that the undersigned first became more 
thoroughly acquainted with Dewey's educational principles in connec- 
tion with his attending education courses at the Tulane University 
Extension Center in New Orleans. The instructor of the course, who 
later served as superintendent of the public schools in New Orleans, 
was a very enthusiastic follower of Dewey and prophesied that through 
Dewey's influence American educational standards would reach the 
highest level. With the same breath he declared that there are no 
moral absolutes, but that the accepted morals are mere conventions. 
Is the erring youth of today the fruit of these “fundamentals in 
education”? JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


THE BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE IN LONDON 


Fifty years ago, as Time (August 1, 1955) reports, the first congress 
of the Baptist World Alliance, meeting in London, predicted that the 
next meeting of the Alliance in London would find the world’s 
6,000,000 Baptists doubled in number, London’s streets less congested, 
the pubs banished, and the Church of England separated from the state. 
Toward the end of July, 9,000 Baptists from 60 countries once more 
met in London to find that the streets were still congested, the pubs 
still open, and the Church of England still joined to the state. But 
one prophecy had become more than true: since 1905 the number of 
Baptists in the world has soared to more than 20 million. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, as the head of the British Council of Churches, 
welcomed the Baptists, but at once touched a sore spot by making a plea 
for “the drawing together of the Church of Christ in the ecumenical 
movement.” Fred Townley Lord of London, the president of the 
Alliance, replied: “We decline to equate brotherly co-operation with 
sacrifice of essential principles. We do not share the views of those 
who talk about organizational division of Christendom as sin.” Herbert 
Gezork, president of the Andover Newton Theological School, spelled 
out Baptist beliefs—the authority of the Bible, the fellowship of 
believers, and the necessity of evangelism — and hailed the Baptists as 
“the most consistent and radical Protestants.” Among the resolutions 
which the Alliance passed was one that urged each Baptist “to make an 
honest effort to win at least one soul during the coming year for 
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Jesus Christ.” But not all was quiet on the Baptist front. Said one 
Baptist: “Baptists get along well with Baptists on the other side of the 
world, but not so well with Baptists next door.” 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


TO ROME AND RETURN 


Under this heading Time (July 4, 1955) quotes a number of state- 
ments from a book entitled Return to Reality (Macmillan; $1.65), 
by William Purcell Witcutt, an Anglican parson, who, while a student 
of law at Birmingham University, was led by G. K. Chesterton’s anti- 
industrial theory of “Distribution,” favoring a social-industrial industry 
rather than the present large-scale type, to study Roman Catholic 
theology. But Father Witcutt was not happy as priest of a Birmingham 
slum parish, and when in a lecture on the Reformation he bore down 
too heavily on the corruption of the medieval Catholic clergy, he was 
transferred by the Vicar-General to “the farthest outpost of the diocese,” 
which ultimately led him to return to the Anglican fold. Witcutt’s 
analysis of Roman Catholic theology differs greatly from the usual 
attacks made upon it by men who have had a personal acquaintance 
with it. He writes, as quoted by Time, that scholastic theology’s two 
fundamentals are the Abstract Idea (the essence of every object is 
comprehensible only to the mind, which is immaterial, spiritual, and 
immortal) and the Beatific Vision (the plunge of the soul into the 
Divine). Thus the God of scholasticism becomes unworshipable. Nor 
do the Roman Catholics worship Him. They cannot. They worship the 
Sacred Heart, the Virgin, and the Saints. He writes: “To me Roman 
Catholicism seemed one of two things: either a set of dry philosophical 
formulae or else a range of plaster-cast statues... . What I wanted was 
no vision of the intellect, but resurrection. It was the doctrine of 
bodily resurrection which held me by an unbreakable bond to the 


Christian religion. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


THE MARIAN CULT 


The Christian Century (June 29, 1955) publishes under this heading 
an analysis of a statement by the Permanent Commission on Inter- 
church Relations of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A., approved 
by the recent Los Angeles General Assembly of that church, which 
condemns the Marian cult as basically unchristian and ever widening 
the breach between the Roman Catholic Church and all other Christian 
communions. We quote some of the statements as given in the article: 
“Honors bestowed upon the Virgin Mary in the course of Christian 
history have closely paralleled, and in some instances duplicated, honors 
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paid to Christ.” “The Feast of Christ the King has been paralleled by 
the Feast of the Queenship of Mary.” “Mariology, that is, the theology 
of Mary, is of a very organic kind and is still in the making. It is not 
determined by any reference to the Bible or to Christ. The doctrine 
of Mary is founded upon the sole authority of the Roman Catholic 
Church. When the question has been raised regarding the factual basis 
in Scripture or in history for the dogmas of the Immaculate Conception 
and the Bodily Assumption of Mary, the answer given is this: God 
could have done what these dogmas affirm; it was fitting that he should 
do it; therefore he did it. Potwit, decuit, fecit are the famous trinity 
of Latin terms which were made popular by the medieval theologian 
Duns Scotus, and which constitute the authority for promulgating 
doctrines in which the Roman church is interested but for which 
Biblical authority is lacking. . . . Thus in a subtle but decisive way, 
the church ceases to be God’s servant and becomes his patron.” “The 
devotion to Mary now equals, and even exceeds, the devotion to 
Christ himself.” JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


THE RESURGENCE OF MODERNISM 


Dr. Nels Ferré has recently published a book, The Christian Under- 
standing of God (Harper & Brothers, New York), which shows 
a resurgence of Modernism in its extreme form, as a few quotations 
will prove. On Scripture he writes: “When Protestants set up the 
Bible as an external authority, they showed their need of a ‘paper pope’” 
(p. 178). On the Sinlessness of Christ: “We have no way of knowing 
even that Jesus was sinless, but such a claim is irrelevant to the reality 
of the incarnation. Such a proposition would, for that matter, depend 
mostly on some literal claim in the Bible. Such claims there are, but 
the Bible used in this external manner becomes a distinct danger to 
living faith” (p. 186). Regarding the Virgin Birth: “The reference in 
John to the claim by the Jews to the effect that they were not born 
in adultery could give external credence to a Nazi claim that Jesus 
was a German. Mary, we remember, was found pregnant before her 
engagement to mild Joseph. Nazareth was hard by a Roman garrison 
where the soldiers were German mercenaries . . . and who can deny 
that such a conjecture could be true?” (P.191.) On the Deity of 
Christ: “If Jesus takes the place of God, we still have idolatry. He is 
the mediator, not the eternal God” (p.224). On Universal Salvation: 
“The total logic of the Bible . . . is forthright and fine. God would 
have all to be saved and with God all things are possible. Either God 
would not or could not effect such a sovereign victory of His love, 
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but He can and will” (p.246). On Eternal Punishment: “What 
inhuman hardness of heart could ever fashion so horrible a view as 
eternal hell and then connect it in any way with the boundless love” 


(p. 238). JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


Chicago. — Dean Jerald C. Brauer of the University of Chicago 
Federated Theological Faculty announced the appointment of two 
scholars to the faculty. 

They are Dr. Markus Barth, a Swiss Reformed minister and son of 
Dr. Karl Barth, famed theologian of Basel University, Switzerland; 
and Dr. Nathan A. Scott, a Congregationalist who will become the first 
Negro on the faculty. 

Dr. Barth, former professor of New Testament at Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa, will become an associate professor 
of New Testament here. He came to the United States in 1953. 

Dr. Scott, an associate professor of humanities at Howard University, 
Washington, D.C., since 1949, will serve as an assistant professor in 
religion and art. He is a former chaplain of Hampton (Va.) Institute. 

Dr. Barth received his theological training at the Universities of 
Basel, Berlin, Edinburgh, and Gottingen. Dr. Scott attended the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


Madras, India. — Four American Lutheran leaders are scheduled to 
attend celebrations next January marking the 250th anniversary of 
Protestant missions in India, it was announced here. 

They are Dr. Franklin Clark Fry of New York, president of the 
United Lutheran Church in America and chairman of the central com- 
mittee of the World Council of Churches; Dr. Fredrik A. Schiotz of 
Minneapolis, president of the Evangelical Lutheran Church; Dr. Henry 
F. Schuh of Columbus, Ohio, president of the American Lutheran 
Church; and Dr. George Schulz of Columbus, A.L.C. stewardship 
director. 

Another American who plans to come, according to the jubilee 
committee of the Tamiland Christian Council, is Dr. Carl E. Lund-Quist, 
executive secretary of the Lutheran World Federation, whose head- 
quarters are in Geneva. 

The Lutheran officials will attend a L.W.F. executive committee 
meeting here in connection with the observances. The jubilee program 
will center in the town of Tranquebar, where two German Lutherans, 
Bartholomew Ziegenbalg and Henry Pluetschau, first began missionary 
work two and a half centuries ago. 
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European Christian leaders at the celebrations will include Dr. W. A. 
Visser ’t Hooft, general secretary of the World Council of Churches, and 
Bishop Hanns Lilje of Hannover, chairman of the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Germany and president of the L. W. F. 

Climax of the three-day Tranquebar jubilee program will be the 
consecration on January 14 of Dr. Rajah B. Manikam, southeast Asia 
joint secretary of the World Council of Churches and the International 
Missionary Council, as first Indian Bishop of Tranquebar. 

Local arrangements are being made by the Tamil Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, which is an outgrowth of the Tranquebar mission. 
Although the first missionaries were sent out by a Danish king, the 
T.E.L.C. is now related to the Church of Sweden and Leipzig Evan- 
gelical Lutheran mission boards. The Bishop of Tranquebar is ex officio 
head of the T. E. L.C. 


River Forest.— Americans have everything they want and need 
today except the time and inclination to think, Dr. Adalbert R. Kretz- 
mann told a meeting of Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod educators, 
parents, and pastors here. 

Dr. Kretzmann, pastor of St.Luke Lutheran Church, Chicago, gave 
the keynote address, “Present Tensions in Our Culture,” at the 13th 


annual convention of the Lutheran Education Association. 

The National Lutheran Parent-Teacher League, comprising 357 local 
congregational organizations, held its third annual convention in con- 
junction with the association’s meeting. 

Dr. Kretzmann warned that Americans are creating an anti-intellec- 
tual age by immunizing themselves against ideas at a time when ideas 
alone will determine the future. 

“We have more food than we can eat, more money than we can use, 
bigger homes, television, cars, theaters, schools, and colleges than any 
nation in the world,” he said. “We have everything except the most 
important, namely, time to think and the habit of thought. 

“We have come to an age which can ridicule the professor, with 
impunity lampoon the artist, and gleefully despise the poet. But at 
what a price!” 

The clergyman pointed to “the mounting toll of the useless, the idle, 
the evil, and the delinquent that has been made by that anti- 
intellectualism.” 

“We have spent more millions than any country ever has on educa- 
tion,” he said, “and yet no persons are more subject to ridicule and 
suspicion than truly educated men and women. 
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“Literacy has virtually gone underground and brains as in ‘brain- 
trust’ has become a term of amusement.” 

Dr. Kretzmann said that “civilization is put together not by machines 
but by thought.” 


ITEMS FROM NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL NEWS BUREAU 


Minneapolis, Minn.— The Evangelical Lutheran Church has taken 
steps to encourage the assimilation of members of three tribes of 
American Indians in North Central Wisconsin into membership in 
local Lutheran congregations. 

Recognizing that its “congregations should minister to all people 
of the community, without regard to race or color, economic circum- 
stance or any other outward condition,” the E.L.C.’s Home Missions 
Department announced the closing of its Bethany Indian Mission at 
Wittenberg, Wis., operated by the church for the past 70 years. 

Dr. Philip S. Dybvig, home missions executive, explained that in the 
past the Wittenberg Mission provided special educational facilities and 
religious instruction to people of the Oneida, Chippewa, and Winne- 
bago tribes. 


Budapest. — Eighteen months of study on the theme “The Work of 
the Holy Spirit in the Church” have been completed by a group of 
thirty pastors of the Lutheran Church of Hungary. 

The study, recommended to its member churches by the Lutheran 
World Federation, was based on a preparatory draft written by 
Dr. Julius Bodensieck, professor of theology at Wartburg Seminary 
in Dubuque, Iowa. 

The Hungarian study of the subject, including eight subsidiary topics, 
was undertaken from the beginning of 1954 until May of this year 
by pastors of Budapest and vicinity under the leadership of Dr. Gyula 
Nagy, professor of systematic theology in the Lutheran Theological 
Academy of Budapest. 

According to the Hungarian Church Press, ten study conferences 
were held, at each of which an appointed lecturer presented a paper 
for later discussion. 

It said that members of the group studied the message of the Bible, 
the teachings of the church confessions and statements of modern 
theology, and that also raised and discussed was the question of the 
relevance of theological insights to the teaching, preaching, and entire 
service of the church today. 

In a summary of the findings, Dr. Nagy declared that “a theology 
which takes the word of God seriously must necessarily realize the 
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decisive relationship that exists between the church and the work of 
the Holy Spirit. 

“The Holy Spirit creates, preserves and renews continually the 
church,” he said, “by making efficacious and vital the Word of God, 
the Gospel; by creating and renewing in man the paradox trust of 
faith in the holy and merciful God; by sending us, in this faith, into 
the newness of life, new responsibility and into the struggle against sin 
in all aspects of human life; by creating fellowship with one another 
in the congregation and in the church; and by heading the work begun, 
in hope, toward fullness.” 

In addition to this study group, pastors’ groups in eighteen Lutheran 
presbyteries also dealt with the L.W.F. theme by devoting special 
lectures to it during this year. 











| BOOK REVIEW 





All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


PAUL. By Martin Dibelius, edited and completed by Werner Georg 
Kiimmel, translated by Frank Clarke. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 172 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


Martin Dibelius, one of the best-known New Testament scholars in the 
first half of the 20th century, was in 1947 overtaken by death when he 
had finished two thirds of the present book; Prof. W. G. Kiimmel, his 
student and friend, now teaching at the University of Ziirich, wrote the 
final third, guided somewhat by Dibelius’ notes, and prepared the whole 
work for publication. There are many things in the book with which 
a conservative Lutheran cannot agree; thus, when the authenticity of the 
Pastoral Epistles and Ephesians is rejected, we demur. But one has to say, 
too, that it contains a great deal of important information and that, 
especially in what it presents on the background of the Apostle’s life and 
work, it aids us substantially in understanding the Book of Acts and the 
Pauline Epistles. The 10 chapters have these headings: Paul in History; 
The Jewish and Greek Worlds; Paul the Man; Paul Turns to Christ; 
The Mission; The Message and the Churches; Paul’s Witness and Theology; 
Struggles; The End; The Work. There follow a general index and an 
index of Bible references. 


One discussion which this reviewer found especially interesting has to do, 
in chapter 7, with the question whether Paul was a mystic. The answer 
given is No. If mysticism is a state involving “the oneness of God and 
man which would deny any separation of the two,” he certainly was not 
a mystic. Paul, says the book, sees God as Judge, man as the accused 
(p.104). That is the opposite of mysticism as defined above. When we 
view what Paul says about his having a share in the crucifixion of Christ 
(Gal. 2:20), we have to admit that he uses language which seems to make 
him out a mystic; but here, too, the context shows that we must not think 
of him as such, for at once he stresses the power of faith and not some 
ineffable vision. 

Naturally one is eager to see what a writer on Paul says about the 
Apostle’s doctrine of justification. The book stresses that according to 
Paul’s teaching justification is by faith, not by works. But the satisfactio 
vicaria is not brought out clearly; the author or authors seem to think that 
this teaching defines the meaning of the death of Christ more specifically 
and narrowly than the words of St. Paul warrant (p. 146). In Romans 11 
Paul is thought to envision the ultimate conversion of the whole Jewish 
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nation and not merely of the elect of Israel (p.120). As to Paul’s later 
activities, the book is willing to concede the possibility of a trip of his 
to Spain. It assumes (although the opposite view is granted equal 
standing) that there was a second Roman imprisonment of the Apostle, 
which ended in his martyrdom. His death is held to have occurred at the 
beginning of the 60’s, “but probably not directly in connection with Nero’s 
persecution of the Roman church” (p. 152). WILLIAM F. ARNDT 


LE BAPTEME CHRETIEN AU SECOND SIECLE: LA THEOLOGIE 
DES PERES. By André Benoit. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1953. 243 pages. Paper. 960 francs. 


André Benoit is the chairman of the Conferences of the Protestant 
Theological Faculty of the University of Strasbourg. His thorough, schol- 
arly dissertation, Christian Baptism in the Second Century, with the subtitle 
“The Theology of the Fathers,” is a scientific investigation of the doctrine 
of Baptism as taught by the post-Apostolic teachers of the church, whose 
writings he subjects to an analytic scrutiny to determine whether or not the 
representative church teachers in the second century were of one mind in 
their views on Baptism. He thus examines the Didache, the Epistle of 
Barnabas, the Epistles of Ignatius, the First and Second Epistles of Clement, 
Hermas, the writings of Justin Martyr and of the Apologists, and especially 
those of Irenaeus. Despite some differences these writers, as the author 
discovers, agree on the following essentials: Baptism works forgiveness of 
sins, bestows the gift of the Holy Ghost, brings about a new birth, or 
regeneration, as also illumination and sanctification, exorcises the baptized. 
Thus Baptism was regarded as an efficacious means of grace, from which 
the baptized derived remission of sins and the Holy Spirit as its essential 
gifts, and regeneration, illumination, and exorcism as endowments rising 
out of the gift of the Holy Ghost. The dissertation is written in simple, 
dignified, facile French, so that its study will not be too laborious for the 
foreign student who has only a working knowledge of French. It is care- 
fully documented, and an exhaustive bibliography of French, German, and 
English works will enable him to do considerable study of his own in this 
interesting and important field. The work deserves a place in every 
seminary, college, and university library. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


A CRITIQUE OF THE THEORY OF “VITAL ATONEMENT.” By 
James A. Nichols, Jr. New York: Vantage Press, Inc., 1955. 94 pages. 
$2.50. 


The purpose of this critique is to refute certain false views in Clarence 
H. Hewitt’s book Vital Atonement. Hewitt’s work of eighty-six pages, pub- 
lished in 1946, advocated what appeared to be a new theory of the 
Atonement. Nichols presents the salient points of Hewitt’s theory and 
counters with the ethical-substitutionary theory. He prepared this critique 
primarily for the benefit of the Advent Christian denomination, whose 
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members he feared might be misled by Hewitt’s book; but also members 
of other denominations may profit by reading it. Unfortunately Nichols’ 
presentation shares the weakness of the Reformed dogmaticians whom he 
quotes. Anyone who does not believe in the communication of Christ's 
divine attributes to His human nature must ultimately operate with some 
form of acceptilationism. This implies that Christ's suffering and death 
was not actually and intrinsically of infinite merit, but that God merely 
accepted it for man’s redemption by an act of His sovereign will. 
L. W. SPITZ 


THE CHURCH AND INFALLIBILITY. By B. C. Butler. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1954. 230 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 


In 1889 Provost George Salmon of Trinity College, Dublin, published 
The Infallibility of the Church, containing lectures delivered in the 
Divinity School of Dublin University. In it he challenged and refuted 
the doctrine of papal infallibility so thoroughly that it was accepted in 
non-Roman circles as a sort of controversial classic on the subject. In 1952 
an abridged edition of Dr.Salmon’s celebrated work was published and 
again was widely read. Against this abridged edition the Abbot of Down- 
side directs his polemic. It is clear, thorough, objective, without asperity, 
clever, and very readable, though hardly convincing to one who is not 
a Roman Catholic. Of the eleven chapters three deserve special study: 
“The Catholic Position on Infallibility,” “The Vatican Council,” and 
“St. Peter’s Primacy.” This does not mean that the other chapters do not 
merit reading; but in these three chapters Abbot Butler answers not only 
Salmon but also Adolf Harnack, as perhaps the most learned Protestant 
scholar of liberal tendency in historical research. While Abbot Butler holds 
that Salmon has been ably refuted in The Irish Ecclesiastical Record for 
1901 and 1902 and asserts that he himself has no more to say on the 
subject than what has been said by such well-known Roman Catholic 
writers as Newman, Chapman, Knox, and others, he presents his case 
against Dr. Salmon as a concise and complete confutation of his opponent's 
attacks upon papal infallibility. This reviewer holds that this book should 
be studied by non-Roman Catholics on the basis of the just principle: 
Audiatur et altera pars. JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


DIE THEOLOGIE HULDRYCH ZWINGLIS IM LICHTE SEINER 
CHRISTOLOGIE. By Gottfried W. Locher. Ziirich: Zwingli-Verlag, 
1952. 178 pages. Paper. Sw. Fr. 11.45. 


History of dogma has not been unduly generous in recording Zwingli’s 
theology. For the most part it has presented mere isolated Joci, and these 
usually in contrast with teachings of Luther. A comprehensive presenta- 
tion of Zwingli’s theology remains to be written. For such a work current 
interest in Zwingli is paving the way. Various studies of specific aspects 
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of his theology have recently been or are now being made. The present 
volume is one of these. 

The author believes that Zwingli’s theology cannot be understood apart 
from his Chistology nor the latter apart from the total body of his 
theology. He has undertaken to demonstrate this proposition in three 
studies, of which the present one, on the doctrine of God, is the first. 
He does not intend to offer a critique of Zwingli’s theology but permits 
the reformer to speak for himself in numerous quotations and abstracts. 
But already in this study there emerges the peculiar Zwinglian combination 
of medieval Schoolman, humanist, and evangelical reformer —all fused 
into one interesting personality. Readers of the first volume will eagerly 
await the next two. L. W. SPITZ 


ZEIT UND GESCHICHTE IN DER OFFENBARUNG DES JOHANNES 
(ABHANDLUNGEN ZUR THEOLOGIE DES ALTEN UND 
NEUEN TESTAMENTS, No.22). By Matthias Rissi. Zurich: 
Zwingli-Verlag, 1952. 179 pages. Paper. Sw. Fr. 13.50. 


This study by a Swiss Reformed clergyman, a student of Oscar Cullmann, 
gives more than the title promises. True, it discusses the conceptions of 
time and history in Revelation. But this is subsidiary to a valiant effort 
to discover a clear, univocal, and unifying line that runs through the 
whole book, in the light of which the complex symbolism is to be under- 


stood. After a brief summary of the content of Revelation and a description 
of the artistic construction that Rissi finds, he discusses the temporal 
vocables of Revelation — kairos, chronos (which he understands as Frist, 
respite, even in Rev.10:6), mén, hémera, hora, arti, aidn (which he 
understands as “an unforeseeably long time”). He sees the time span 
of the visions of the Apocalypse— which he regards as authentic— 
embracing two periods, the first running from the “Christ event” (which 
includes everything from the Incarnation to the outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost) to the end of world history, the second beginning with the 
Parousia. God and Christ possess absolute Lordship over time. The “end 
time” is the epoch at once of Christ, of Antichrist (no Nero redivivus, 
but a supermundane, satanic person), and of the church. Death in this 
period leads to a status intermedius but no purgatory. Under the head 
of the consummation Rissi discusses the relation among time, history, and 
the kingdom of God; the millennium (for Rissi the final phase and the 
full revelation of the Messianic kingdom that has persisted throughout 
the “end time”); the final Judgment; the second death (for Rissi con- 
demnation to hell); the second resurrection (which he conceives of as 
release from hell as the second death); the New Jerusalem (which implies 
the entry of all Israel according to the flesh into the kingdom of God 
along with the Gentiles); the consummated world (which symbolizes 
a universalistic apokatastasis). It remains to be said that Rissi rejects all 
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purely historical (ecclesiastical or secular), religionsgeschichtliche, and 
zeitgeschichtliche interpretations of Revelation; that he dates the compo- 
sition of Revelation at the end of Vespasian’s reign (A.D. 69—70); 
and that his conception of time as related to God mediates between Barth’s 
paradoxical “uncreated” Gotteszeit and Cullmann’s effort to bind God’s 
mode of existence to created time in a real way. The six-page bibliography 
is impressive; the lack of indices is a regrettable defect. 


ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CLERGY: 1800—1900. By C. K. 
Francis Brown. London: The Faith Press, 1953. xii and 282 pages. 
17/6. 


This is a work of erudition, thorough but not easy to read, extremely 
well documented but given to many details. No less than 26 Acts of Par- 
liament affecting the Church of England are referred to. Literally hun- 
dreds (perhaps as many as 500) of clergymen are mentioned by name. 
The incomes of nineteenth-century benefices are cited. The patient reader 
can gain a wealth of information from this study, but he must be patient 
and persistent. 


The state of the English Church up to 1835 with its faults of pluralism 
and nonresidence and the setting up of the Ecclesiastical Commissions, 
“the Dignified Clergy,” and further measures for reform are presented 


under the heading “Abuse and Reform.” The episcopacy and the life of 
the parish clergy have a chapter each devoted to them. Under “The Church 
and the People” the author writes about such varied topics as the clergy 
in fiction, a note on clerical dress, the nation’s debt to the English clergy, 
and the composition of the clergy. 

An Englishman can say, “The history of the clergy is a part of the very 
weft and woof of the fabric and pattern of our nation’s history” (p. 234). 
A study of the clergy can therefore tell of some of the evils, perhaps 
unwittingly, of state control. The influence of the Tractarians and of the 
Evangelicals was an important factor in the reform of the clergy after 1845. 
There is no anticlericalism in England today. Dr. Brown’s study explains 
much within the Church of England, although it is not concerned exten- 
sively with doctrine. 

The clerical reader will readily understand the author’s statement: “The 
clerical life, however, is but little understood by the mass of the people 
in England today. The poverty of the married clergy, the lives of able 
men uncomplainingly lived out in obscurity and loneliness, the discour- 
aging effect of popular indifference to, and neglect of, religion, all are 
part of the figurative maniple of tears and sorrow worn by a priest” (p.1). 
Or the characterization: “They have smart sermon cases to carry, but no 
messages to proclaim” (p.137). Again: “In the long run the life of the 
church at large is conditioned by the prevailing standards of the clergy, 
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and these standards are usually formed when a man is young in the 
ministry” (p.112). There are, however, few such “quotables.” 
The student of Anglicanism will welcome this scholarly study. 


CARL S. MEYER 


SECULARISM A MYTH. By Edwin E. Aubrey. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, c.1954. 191 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE NEW SITUATION. By E. G. Lee. Boston: 
The Beacon Press, 1953. 157 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


THE DAWN OF THE POST-MODERN ERA. By Elwyn Judson True- 
blood. New York: Philosophical Library, c. 1954. xii and 198 pages. 
Cloth. $3.75. 


It’s a good time to be alive, theologically. The pessimism engendered 
by two World Wars and the theological revival in Europe have produced 
a literature in which man is humble before his God and explores anew 
the revelation in the Bible. Already signs are at hand, however, that a re- 
action is setting in. These volumes are a part of it. Mr. Aubrey, one-time 
president of Crozer Theological Seminary, directs himself against the 
“churches’ attack on secularism.” He seeks to relate the interaction between 
Christianity and the world, the discomfort of orthodox Christianity towards 
science, and the valid contributions of secularism to religion, especially in 
the fields of health and liberty. The old question of the validity of reason 
is central to the problem, and the author says good things about the con- 
fusion of “rational” and “rationalistic” (p.151). The author seeks to 
outline a strategy by which the church can approach the man of the world. 
This is a good chapter and stresses the importance of the church speaking 
from the vantage point of God but using its association with human beings 
as “responsible co-workers and fellow citizens.” 

E. G. Lee is a British journalist. He is perturbed by the problem that 
the Christian Church exerts less visible influence on society than ever in 
history. In solution of this problem he advocates a creative expression 
of the Christian message. This process is in effect the stripping away of 
the superstitious and mythical, recognizing that the church of the past 
accepted some things as true because it believed them to be possible, and 
thus transforming the symbols of the Christian message in terms of 
modern experience. This argument is informed, furthermore, by a strong 
affirmation of “the supreme individuality of man.” 

Dr. Trueblood (to be distinguished from Elton Trueblood) writes a 
survey with textbook method, of the sociology of the “post-modern world.” 
The author achieves little perspective between the types of sources on which 
he depends, and the “challenges” — economic, political, and spiritual — 
which he seeks to describe. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 
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ELECTRONIC ORGANS. By Robert L. Eby. Wheaton, Ill.: Van Kampen 
Press, 1953. 213 pages. Illustrated. Cloth. $5.00. 


We recommend this book to those who desire to better acquaint them- 
selves with the various types and makes of American electronic organs. 
In view of the fact that manufacturers constantly attempt to improve their 
instruments and try also to approximate the standards of the pipe organ, 
the author of the present volume has in mind to publish revised editions 
of his book within the coming years. The many illustrations included 
are probably responsible for the relatively high price of the book. 


WALTER E. BUSZIN 


THE CHURCH SERVES THE CHANGING CITY. By Ross W. San- 
derson. New York: Harper & Brothers, c.1955. 252 pages. Cloth. 
$3.50. 


This book publishes eight case studies of American Protestant parishes 
in changing localities. The cases cover a variety of situations. A chapter 
on “Summary Interpretation” underscores the sluggishness of church groups 
to adapt to social change, the beginnings of new methods for relating the 
church to its changing community, the importance of continuity and the 
handicap of competition. To this reviewer one of the most pungent 
gleanings from the work is a quotation by H. Richard Niebuhr, in his 
Social Sources of Denominationalism of 1929, from John Wesley: 
“Wherever riches have increased, the essence of religion has decreased in 
the same proportion. Therefore I do not see how it is possible in the 
nature of things for any revival of religion to continue for long. For 
religion must necessarily produce both industry and frugality, and these 
cannot but produce riches.” (Page 18.) RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The mention of a book in this list acknowledges its receipt and does not 
preclude a further discussion of its contents in the “Book Review” section.) 


Expository Outlines on the Whole Bible. By Charles Simeon. Volume 
XIII: St. Luke 17 to St. John 12. Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing 
House, 1955. vii and 575 pages. Cloth. $3.95. This volume, the third 
to appear in the lithoprinted reissue of the eighth edition of Charles 
Simeon’s Horae homileticae, contains 127 more “outlines” on the last eight 
chapters of St. Luke’s Gospel and the first twelve chapters of the Gospel 
According to St. John. 


The Social Psychology of Prejudice: Achieving Intercultural Under- 
standing and Co-operation in a Democracy. By Gerhart Saenger. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1953. xv and 304 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


The Life and Times of John Carroll: Archbishop of Baltimore (1735 
to 1815). By Peter Guilday. Westminster: The Newman Press, 1954. 
xi and 864 pages. Cloth. $7.50. 
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General Revelation. By G. C. Berkouwer, translated from the Dutch, 
Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1955. 336 pages. 
Cloth. $4.00. 

Life Together (Gemeinsames Leben). By Dietrich Bonhoeffer, translated 
by John W. Doberstein. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. 122 
pages. Cloth. $1.75. 


Psychiatry and Common Sense. By C. S. Bluemel. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1954. viii and 259 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


The Gift Is Rich. By E. Russell Carter, illustrated by C. Terry Saul. 
New York: Friendship Press, 1955. 117 pages. Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.25. 


Return to Reality. By W. P. Witcutt. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1955 (London: S.P.C.K., 1954). 62 pages. Cloth. $1.65. 


A Priest’s Work in Hospitals: A Handbook for Hospital Chaplains and 
Others of the Clergy Who Visit Hospitals. Edited by J. Gordon Cox. 
New York: The Macmillan Company (London: S.P.C.K.), 1955. xiii 
and 196 pages. Cloth. $2.25. 


The Practice and Power of Prayer. By John Sutherland Bonnell. Phil- 
adelphia: The Westminster Press, 1954. 93 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 


Revolution and Redemption. By M. M. Thomas and Paul E. Converse. 
New York: Friendship Press, 1955. 58 pages. Paper. 60 cents. 


Christian Teaching in the Churches. By John Quincy Schisler. New 
York: Abingdon Press, 1954. 173 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


The Psalms, Translated and Explained. By Joseph Addison Alexander. 
Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1955. 564 pages. Cloth. 
$6.95. Joseph Addison Alexander (1809—1860) was a widely-traveled 
Presbyterian exegete and church historian at Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary. His commentary on the Psalter, completed in 1850, owes its inspira- 
tion to Hengstenberg’s Commentary on the Psalms, but is by no means 
merely an English translation or even paraphrase. Eminently worthy of 
a place in the publisher’s “Classic Commentary Library,” the present edition 
is a photolithoprinted reissue of the Edinburgh edition of 1864. 


St. Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon: A Revised Text 
with Introductions, Notes and Dissertations. By Joseph Barber Lightfoot. 
Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1955. ix and 430 pages. 
Cloth. $4.50. The commentaries of Anglican Bishop Lightfoot (1828 
to 1889) on Galatians and Philippians have already been reissued in the 
publisher’s “Classic Commentary Library.” The present volume, of which 
approximately three fourths is devoted to Colossians and the remaining 
fourth to Philemon, was completed in 1875; the present printing is 
a photolithoprinted reissue of the 1879 Macmillan edition. The impres- 
sive scholarship, broad learning, originality, and industry of the distin- 
guished New Testament scholar whose name it bears are nowhere more 
evident than in this volume. 

Democracy in the Home. By Christine Beasley, illustrated by Martha 
W. Sauber. New York: Association Press, 1954. xiv and 242 pages. 
Cloth. $3.50. 








